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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Never since the outbreak has the news from India been so 


chequered as it is in these latest accounts. The signs of improve- 
ment in one quarter are counterbalanced by painful reverses in 
another quarter, without any very general or overruling conse- 
quences. The paramount interest has for the time been trans- 
ferred from Delhi to General Havelock, whose course is now 
elearly before us. Pursuing Nena Sahib from Cawnpore, he had 
found Bithour evacuated by the traitor ; had destroyed the fort, 
crossed the river, marched towards Lucknow, and beaten the 
Oude rebels in three engagements ; but was then compelled to fall 
back upon Cawnpore, to relieve himself from the increasing 
number of his sick, and to wait for reinforcements. Havelock is 
evidently ‘the right man in the right place,”—a great soldier, 
admirably supported by officers and men; but the season is 
too much for him, and at all events he has not means enough 
to fight his way and endure the inevitable loss in doing so. 
From Delhi the tone of the authenticated inteliigence tells even 
more than the facts distinctly stated. The British held 
their ground, and had discomfited the mutineers in three 
sorties, but with a loss to the victors that could ill be spared 
considering their small numbers. Yet from the signs of ‘e- 
jection and exhaustion perceptible on the side of the rebels 
in Delhi, there seemed to be on our side increased confidence 
in the ultimate result. There were new mutinies. Three 
Native regiments had revolted at Dinapore, with consequences 
aggravated by the weakness of General Lloyd, the officer in 
command, <A massacre at Arrah, and the repulse of a relieving 
party, formed an episode in this dismal story. Plots to murder 
the Europeans had been discovered in various places ; and evi- 
dences of complicity among the Natives even in the most distant 
quarters are daily coming to light. The most untoward fact is 
the mutiny of a regiment at Kolapore 
Presidency, the regiment belonging to the Bombay army; and 

signs of disaffection in several places had for a time overthrown 

the trustful feeling which previously existed. The reaction 

had been severe : we see allusions to a panic at Bombay, and to 

some impetuous embarkation of English residents, though there 

appears to have been no sufficient reason for such excessive 

alarm. Something of a dramatic effect had been produced by 

the opportune arrival of reinforcements from Mauritius, sent at 

once as soon as Sir James Higginson knew that they were wanted. 

The warm terms of eulogy in which the conduct of Sir James is 

mentioned form a contrast to the cold “ hope ” or ‘‘ presumption ” 

that Sir George Grey would see his duty in sending reinforce- 

ments from the Cape of Good Hope; about which we hear no- 

thing more. 

Reviewing the whole of the intelligence, we may say that both 
sides are showing the marks of wear and tear caused by the fa- 
tigues of war ; but that, while the English would naturally suffer 
most at first, since they have an enemy in the climate as well as 
in the mutineers, the ultimate balance of exhaustion and decay 
must be on the side of the rebels. At the same time, we are more 
than ever impressed with the conviction that trust in the system 
hitherto relied on in British India has been completely destroyed 
by these events. We now know that we have held India | 
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outlay in maintaining the requisite force to preserve our Indian 
empire will necessarily be considerable in the present year, in the 
next year, and for an indefinite future; and the estimate does 
not include those ulterior measures which will be requisite to re- 
store our influence and reconstruct our empire upon a surer 
foundation. 

An indispensable step to that course would be for the Govern- 
ment to carry with it the fullest coéperation of the Anglo-Indian 
public. It has not done so hitherto, and especially of late. No- 
thing comes out more conspicuously in our private correspondence, 
confirmed by many public events, than the want of accord between 
the Governor-General and his British subjects. The Anglo-In- 
dians have several specific grievances, too well authenticated, whe- 
ther as connected with the revolt or not. They have a right to 
say that the Supreme Government had most blameably neglected 
the distinct evidences of disaffection and impending rebellion. 
They have a right to complain of the style in which offers of yo- 
lunteering on the part of the British and of the French inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta were met. They have a right to say, as we show 
in a separate paper, that the Gagging Act, for placing the press 
under a censorship—a measure which looked like an act of vigour 
—is nothing but an act of weakness, in a sort of hysterical 
anxiety to be doing. The early proclamations flattering the Sepoys 
were in the same spirit of impulsive action which is said to cha- 
racterize the Governor-General, although he can be obstinate 
enough in his resolve when the mood is upon him. Previous 
measures, such as an act altering the magistracy without amend- 
ing it, and placing European residents under the jurisdiction of 
Native magistrates—of aliens whose deep-rooted animosity to the 
Europeans is now made manifest—had created much dissatis- 
faction. A more consistent course in the encouragement of com- 
merce might before now have opened many parts of India to 
settlement ; and nothing has become more clear than that all im- 
’ of that empire, must be 
done by the British themselves, whether as soldiers, as civil ser- 
vants, merchants, planters, or employers in any capacity. But 
to that end any Governor-General needs to win the cordial 
codperation of the Anglo-Indian community. 


The despatch from Caleutta conveys the extraordinary an- 
nouncement that Lord Elgin had arrived there, on the 8th of 
August, in the Shannon, accompanied by another war-ship and 
600 troops. The latest previous report of the noble Plenipoten- 
tiary was, that he was on his way to the North from Hongkong, 
to negotiate a treaty at Pekin; and now he “turns up” at Cal- 
eutta! Had he obtained his treaty in a flash of lightning ? 
Had he seen the vanity of his mission and abandoned it, 
in contempt of his instructions ? Had he been struck by 
the moral duty of volunteering to supersede Lord Canning 
with his own superior faculties? Or, snufling the battle from 
afar, could he not help turning aside from the paltry war upon 
China, knight-errant fashion, to plunge into the fray with 
fiercer foes ? 


The event which stands out most conspicuously on the Conti- 
nent of Europe is the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Berlin. It must have been a remarkable scene,—a company of 
some thousands assembling, now in the Garrison Church, now in 
the Church of the Holy Ghost; at one time listening to Evan- 
England, Geneva, 


| the Prussian Court, and the American Republic; at another 


sharing the Royal hospitality with its magnificent fruit and its 


| affable speeches ; Protestants of many colours assembling in a 


church with altars, crucifix, candle, and flowers, to debate the 
motion of Sir Culling Eardley for committees ‘ to inquire into 
the religious state of Christendom.” Sectarian narrowness must 
have been curiously rebuked under the influence of King Frede- 
rick William’s international and catholic benignity. The state 
of Christendom was peculiarly exemplified in the assembly itself, 
We cannot expect any great measures from the conclave; but it 
may have a beneficial tendency in promoting catholic Christianity 
where hitherto an Antichristian sectarianism has been too much 


by the sword, and that for some time to come we can have no | the rule, 


other instrument of rule, It is an expensive instrument: the 
{Larest Eprrron. ] 
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The postscript to our last week’s report from Belfast is to a cer- 
tain extent satisfactory. 
unable to restrain themselves from exhibiting the worst spirit ; 
and the local authorities had beem induced to interfere definitively. 
The Roman Catholics had been unusually active, in their Gun 
Clubs, for ‘‘ self-defence”; and Mr, Hanna had published an 
address to his followers, urging them to maintain their “rights” 
—to be perfectly ‘‘ calm ”’—to attack no one until “self-defence 
became a duty ”—to avoid obstructing the public way, by keep- 
ing a path round their congregation and “ calling it the Pope’s 
pad”; and in order to avoid an official prohibition of meetings, 
he abstained from announcing positively that he should preach, 
but hinted that he should, and told his congregation that they 
would know where to find him. There was no misunderstand- 
ing these intimations. Both sides had prepared for civil war ; 
& more sanguinary conflict than that of the previous Sunday 
was only to be prevented by decisive measures. The Magistrates 
induced the people to forego meetings altogether ; while the Lord- 
Lieutenant in Council placed Belfast under the Crime and Out- 
rage Act—almost martial law; compelling surrender of arms, 
and endowing the police with large restrictive powers. 





The uneasiness created by the shock to the Crédit Mobilier 
and the cognate system on the Continent has scarcely subsided 
ere we have the full strength of the storm that was anticipated 
from New York. There has been a perfect panic in the share- 
market, especially in the railway share-market, of that great 
emporium ; but, consistently with recent experience, the panic 
has not burst upon us all at once. It has come by degrees, and 
had been to a certain extent foreseen. This is the more intelli- 
gible when we look to the true causes of it, immediate as well 
as remote. The progress of the United States is “ a great 
fact” ; and never was the saying, ‘‘ There is nothing so falla- 
cious as figures—except facts,” more completely confirmed than 
in the present state of the commercial world. The profits to be 
made by trading in America are greater, the returns upon capital 
are proportionate. English capitalists have been induced to send 
thither their money; but it was English property in American 
hands, heedlessly intrusted in total forgetfulness of the different 
principles — careful accumulation and dashing speculation—that 
animate the two countries. Hence American agents rushed 
into speculation with means entirely disproportionate to their 
caution or their scruples; and they made immense returns, 
paying out of receipts or capital as the case might be. 
They have enjoyed a long heyday; there has been a re- 
action ; trading itself has been overdone for the time. In 
the speculative movement, stocks of railways and of banks, the 
credit of private firms engaged in importation of manufactures, 
and even of retail trade, went ‘‘up” preposterously, and has 
now tumbled more than proportionately. But the downfall is a 
new opportunity which had not been unforeseen. Stocks belong- 
ing to English capitalists have been now saleable in New York 
market at book-stall prices; and the property in American rail- 
ways could be patriotically bought up with a great prospect of ad- 
vantage to purchasers, all at the cost of those quiet English 
merchants, half-pay officers, clergymen, and widows whose tears 
once bedewed Capel Court, but will scarcely reach so far as 
to lay the dust in Broadway. Meanwhile, it is caleulated that 
English capitalists have already lost 10,000,0002., 20,000,000/., 
or more, by the simple depreciation of stocks in America; and 
the trading panic had only just ceased when the last advices were 
despatched. 


It came upon us before we had recovered from the uneasiness | 


at the state of things in Paris ; and it met in the London market 
reports of enhanced rates of discount in Germany and Holland, 
all contributing to a general ‘ tightness,” and teaching the les- 
son that English capitalists had better invest their money in ‘the 
commerce of their own country, and if possible look after the 
execution of the business themselves. 


Che Metropolis. 

The subscribers to the Indian Relief Fund held a special meeting at 
the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, and adopted an alteration in the reso- 
lutions originally passed whereby the fund becomes henceforward avail- 
able for the relief of sufferers who have arrived in England. The Lord 
Mayor informed the meeting that the sum collected up to that day 
amounted to 35,836/. 16s, 











At a recent Vestry of Camberwell parish, Mr. Knox drew attention 
to the fact that the church living, worth 2300/7. a year, was openly 
advertised for sale by auction. The Vestry appointed a select committee 
to inquire into the subject of the sale of this cure, and into the causes 
of the absence from his duties for the last ten years of the Reverend 
James Williams, the Vicar; and authorized them to take such steps in 
the matter as they might think fit. The general expression of feeling on 
the part of the Vestry was, that the whole subject should be brought 
before the House of Commons, with a view to an end being put to so 
unsatisfactory a state of things. The Vestry at the same time unani- 
mously expressed the kindest feelings of respect and esteem which they 


The agitators on both sides had been 


entertained for the two gentlemen who have for some | ran pest oft, 
ciated as Carates at the parish-church on the paltry oP ney wr vg 
them by the Bishop of the dioeese. 


A singular trial for perjury occupied the Central Criminal 
Monday and Tuesday. The defendant was Edward ae saaypeny the 
—— was at the instance of Bauwen’s Patent Candle Compan 

fastings was formerly <r by the Company; he left their gey- 
vice, and entered that of Price’s Candle Company; from information 
which he gave, an action was commenced by Price’s Company against 
Bauwen’s van aay | for infringing the patents of the former. ~ Hastin 
gave evidence on the trial, and produced a model to show the alleged ie 
fringements: the verdict was substantially against Bauwen’s Company 
That company alleged that Hastings had perjured himself, and they prose. 
cuted him: the real object was to set aside the verdict of the civil jury 
by showing that it had been misled by false testimony. At the Crimi 
Court a great number of scientific men were called for the prosecution ang 
defence, and gave diametrically opposite evidence and opinions. The 
upshot was a verdict of ** Not guilty.” 

The servants of the North Kent Railway Company, charged with the 
manslaughter of the persons who died from the effects of the terrible acgj- 
dent at Lewisham on the 28th June, were tried on Wednesday. It is re. 
markable that Griffiths, the telegraph-clerk, who reported the line clear 
when he had - received a signal that it was not clear, was brought up, 
but not tried, the ae we declining to proceed; reason unknown. 
Perry and Whiffen, the driver and stoker, were tried. The evidence elicited 
by cross-examination, however, relieved these men from censure, and threw 
the blame upon others not before the Court, on the laxity of management 
and on the imperfection of the signal arrangements. The Jury found the 
prisoners ‘‘ Not guilty”; but they expressed the greatest dissatisfaction at 
the extremely defective state of the signals, and at the bad time kept on the 
North Kent Railway. 

The results of several trials on Thursday, for offences the particulars of 
which have been already before our readers, may be briefly stated. Preston, 
an elderly man who killed John Hodges, a prisoner in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, was acquitted for murder, on the ground of insanity. Denny, the 
young man who stabbed Benzonelli, a Swiss youth in the Hampstead Road, 
after a squabble and personal encounter, was convicted of manslaughter 
only : sentence, penal servitude for ten years. An es sentence was 
passed on Anne Donovan, a girl only eighteen, but noted for her violence 
towards female turnkeys, and who, being drunk, repeatedly stabbed a police- 
man in the street: she is to suffer penal servitude for ten years. Hillyar, 
the youth charged with feloniously uttering a forged certificate of baptism, 
representing him to be seventeen years of age when he was only fifteen,— 
the object being to obtain a clerkship in the Admirality,—was acquitted, 
but not till after much deliberation of the Jury. Mrs. Knox or Cross was 
tried for fraudulently obtaining money from the Kast India Cempany,— 
drawing @ pension as an officer’s widow after she had remarried: but the 
case was overturned by the alleged second husband avowing that he hada 
wife living when he married Mrs. Knox : the prosecution was withdrawn. 

The trial of Mr. Evans and Captain Thorne on a charge of attempting 
to extort money from Mr. Cadogan, Vice-Chairman of the Submarine Teles 
graph Company, was postponed, a number of witnesses required for the 
defence being absent from London. 


The Lambeth Magistrate has held a stone-mason to bail to keep the peace 
in consequence of his making a disturbance on Sunday afternoon near the 
Obelisk at the end ofthe Blackfriars Road. The police and several of the 
inhabitants took advantage of the opportunity to state to Mr. Elliott that 
the street-preachers, disputants, and blasphemers, reign supreme every 
Sunday evening, and sometimes on other evenings, around the Obelisk, 
creating much noise and greatly annoying the inhabitants of the locality. 
A memorial to Sir Richard ae for the interference of the police to stop 
entirely preaching at the Obelisk having produced no result. It was an- 
nounced that a deputation would wait on the Commissioner, and Mr. Elliott 
consented to the use of his name to back their representations of the dis- 
graceful proceedings complained of. 

The Worship Street Magistrate has committed Maria Clarke, a wretched- 
looking woman, on a charge of murdering her child, a girl eight years 
old. A fortnight ago Clarke raised an alarm that her child had fallen in- 
to the Hackney Canal; it was taken out dead. Subsequently, Maria 
Clarke attempted to drown herself, but she was got out of the water alive. 
In her bonnet were found two letters addressed by her to her uncle, in 
which she avows that she drowned her child, and intended to drown herself, 
driven to these crimes by her pecuniary want and sinfulness. This was one 
of the letters—‘* Dear Friend, All is well, for Christ calls me home. 
have broken all the commandments, and am without one plea but that His 
blood was shed for me. Iam coming, Jesus, I myself threw my child into 
the water, and watched her. I drowned my child in the canal.” The 











miserable creature had been an inmate of Hackney Union for eight years: 
the other letter began—‘ Me and my child have suffered much in the Hack- 
ney Union.” 

John Marks, a coachbuilder, Samuel Marks, his brother, also a coach- 
builder, and Abraham Simons, have been twice examined by the Mary- 
lebone Magistrate for feloniously removing and concealing goods valued at 
several thousand pounds, the nominal property of John Marks, who is 
now a bankrupt. John Marks is kept in prison, but bail is accepted for 
the other accused. 

The Thames Police Magistrate, on Saturday, committed Johnson William 
Doyle, master of the John Sugais, for cruelly treating Robert Eastick, 8 
sailor-boy, who drowned himself at sea. Bail accepted. ; 

On Monday, the Lascar crew of the Dominion, just arrived from India, 
accused John Greer and W. Oliver, first and second mates, of ill-treating 
them all during the voyage. Some of the Lascars, sworn on the Koran, 
deposed to acts of violence, and one stated that tive Lascars are now in the 
Dreadnought hospital-ship from the bad treatment received,—a statement 
denied by the master of the Dominion. Mr. Selfe said that if the Lascars 
could be believed this was too serious a case for summary treatment ; and 
he committed the mates, but consented to accept bail. 


Provincial. 


Meetings to raise subscriptions on behalf of the sufferers from the 
mutiny in India have been very general in the provinces; and some 
large sums have been collected. Among them, Southampton subscribed 
5007., York, 3007., Liverpool, 24007., Cheltenham, 200/., Weymouth, 
551., Leicester, 2207., Torquay, 140%. These sums represent the amounts 
collected at once, and by no means the whole amount that will be rai 
in these and other towns. a 

Mr. Underhill, a gentleman who has recently returned from visiting 
the missions established by the Baptist Missionary Society in India, fa- 
youred an audience at Leeds on Monday with his views on the subject. 
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ioni ngalee, he said, had borne very little fruit ; while in Eng- 
aah Dee been most remarkable. There was a reason for this. 
be learnt from ~ 4 ae literature but legends 

ich i ust, licentiousness, and all the worst passions of human 
= cag proton awe was, that when an English eel was opened, 
the sple flocked to it with their children, although fully aware that every 
Sek could be made to convert the children to Christianity. Formerly the 
children were paid for attending the schools; but so eager were the people 
to have their children educated, that a school-fee was now charged, and 
the change had been followed by an increase in the number of scholars and 
an improvement in the class of the children sent to school. In the Govern- 
ment schools, the education was secular: the Bible was prohibited, and 
every word was expunged from the class-books which would lead the scho- 


Instruc 
lish the progress had 
There was nothing to 


lars to ask any question relating to Christianity ; indeed, Lord Elphinstone 
ascertained when examining a Government school at Bombay, that the masters 


irected to refuse to answer an uestions which bore upon the 
ba eof Christianity. But while Christianity —the very semitone of 
Christianity—was forbidden in the Government schools, the scholars in 
them were constantly hearing references to Hindooism, Mahometanism, 
and idolatry. Now, parents knew well that Christianity would be taught 
the children in Missionary schools, and yet these schools were in greater 
fayour amongst Hindoo parents than were the schools of the Government. 
. . Upon the subject of the treatment of the Missionaries by the people, 
he said that in Bengal there had been a great change within the last few 
years. Missionaries are rarely insulted now, and never insulted by the 
Hindoos. If they are insulted at all, it is by the Mahometans; the feeling 
of the Hindoos being turned in favour of Christians. 

Mr. Urquhart paid a visit to Preston on Saturday, to address “a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Affairs Committee and their friends.” To their 
amazement he saluted the score of persons present with the epithets 
“fools,” “ idiots,” “ miscreants” ; said that the man who used the word 
“reform” was a “threefold idiot or a threefold knave”; and when 
opposed, said he came there to talk and not to be talked to. Finally he 
departed in a state of boiling indignation. 


The annual show of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Agricultural 
Society was held last week at Wigton. At this show the prizes have 
been thrown open to the competition of the United Kingdom. One con- 
sequence was, that the display was superior in = and quantity, and 
drew together a larger multitude of Northern agricultural notables, than 
any previous exhibition. After the show there was a dinner. The Earl 
of Lonsdale took the chair; supported by Mr. Hodgson M.P., Captain 
Lowther M.P., Mr. Philip Howard, Mr. Charles Howard M.P., General 
Wyndham M.P., Mr. Steel M.P., the High Sheriff Mr. Salkeld, &e. In 
the course of the speaking, allusion was made to some exploits of the 
chairman in reclaiming waste land; and his remarks in reply, as reported 
in the Carlisle Patriot, have a wider bearing than the generality of the 

hes. 

He said that as it was rather hard upon him to call him so frequently upon 
his legs, so it was hard that on the last oceasion he should be put upon his 
trial, as it were, for having undertaken certain improvements which were 
not yet brought to a successful issue, At the same time, he had every rea- 
son to hope that those experiments would succeed ; but he did not like to 
triumph over a victory that was only half won. Nodoubt itis right at meetings 
of this kind to communicate the results of experiments ; if successful, so much 
the better; if not, they serve as a caution. Tarn Wadlin is an experiment 
only in process as yet. It was once a large sheet of water ; not one of those 
picturesque lakes which heighten the effect of the mountain scenery of the 
county, but a large, dirty, unromantic sheet of water, which, after it had 
been studied by Mr. Parks, (well known in the drainage world,) it was de- 
termined to drain. He went to the depth of sixteen feet ; in fact, to use his 
own words, he wanted to be under it ; he did get under it, and had succeeded 
in draining it. Now, Tarn Wadlin had been in existence since the creation 
of the world, perhaps. There were fourteen feet of mud when the water 
was taken away, and they had been three years about it. It could not be 
done too quickly, for the apprehension was that it would all retire into the 
eentre ; and so it was drained gradually. It had gone on well up to the pre- 
sent time. Instead of seventy-seven acres of water and thirty acres of bog, 
a great portion of it is now in cultivation. To give the result in money : 
27002. has been spent in reclaiming, whilst the produce of the crops would 
be 900/., so that the cost up to the present time of the experiment in re- 
claiming that 120 acres of land is 1900). As Mr. Salkeld had observed, there 
is a most excellent crop of grass growing, the seeds for which were well se- 
lected. There were two large crops this year, and no doubt next year he 
should have more, and so on to the end of twelve or fourteen years, in which 
time he expected it to repay itself. In respect to Shap Fells, when he had 
said there were 300,000 acres of waste common to enclose, he did not con- 
template making a garden or farm at the top of General’s Wyndham’s Skid- 
daw, but there are certain ridges of good soil on the most barren-looking 
hills, that may be turned to advantage. So with regard to Shap Fells, in 
some parts it is good soil. Happening to read a year or two ago the tour of 
Arthur Young, Lord Lonsdale said he was struck with a remark of the 
writer—‘* What are the people about ? I got on to Shap Fells, and found 
as good soil as could be desired.” So it was—there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres on Shap Fells which might be converted into admirable pasture- 
land in a few years. Every one must do according to his means; and Lord 
Lonsdale stated that he has so much land which requires reclaiming that he 
cannot do it ull at once; he has already enough in hand to keep him engaged 

rmany years to come. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been disporting himself in the 
provinces. Last week he was present at an archery féte in the grounds 
of Mr. Booker Blakemore in Herefordshire; where Lady Theresa Lewis 
was the “lady paramount,” distributing the prizes, and where Sir 
George returned thanks for the “ladies” im a humorous speech, 


The first annual report of the Worcestershire Reformatory School 
has been published by its general manager, the Reverend D. Melville. 
The Reformatory received its first inmate in July 1856. 

“The buildings consist of an adapted farm-house and premises. The 
labour consists of field and farm labour and basketmaking. The land, 
buildings, fittings up, and all expense beyond the Government allowance, 
are given by Lord Ward. The staff consistsof chaplain, sub-schoolmaster, 
labour-master, matron, and basketmaker. It is under the inspection of 
the Government Inspector of Prisons and the Privy Council Inspector of 
Workhouse Schools. Thirty-seven beys have been admitted in the course 
of the year—all under the 17th and Tsth of Victoria, of which number 
Worcester supplied 15. Of the 37 boys 18 had never been convicted before, 
9 had been convicted once, 4 twice, 3 thrice, 2 four times, and 1 eight 
times. Of the 37, only 6 were ignorant of the alphabet, 13 could read 
and write a little, and 11 could write fairly and with some arithmetic. 

r of the inmates had been removed to other reformatories ; 2, who had 
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absconded and been recovered, to the Akbar school frigate; 1 to St. Ber- 
nard’s, and 1 to Hardwicke; 2 had been discharged as unfit for reform- 
atory treatment; 1 is at Parkhurst, having absconded; and 3 have ab- 
sconded and not been recovered. This leaves 27 still in the house; of whom 
1 has run away twice and been recovered, 3 have ran away once and been 
recovered, and 4 are waiting their discharge as cured.” 

The four cured were not boys of “criminal nature or experience,” and 
advantage had been taken of the offence of one to send him to the Re- 
formatory out of the reach of one of his parents. 





Doncaster Races, 

The second great annual British equestrian festival began at Doncaster 
on Tuesday. The attendance, especially at the race for the St. Leger 
stakes, was “never so large.” The sport scems to have been good, but 
it interests the sporting world more than the public. 

The great race on Tuesday, for the Yorkshire Handicap, was won by Mr. 
A. Nichol’s Warlock (Flatman) from ten competitors, 7 

The St. Leger Stakes, on Wednesday, brought eleven horses to the post. 
For this race Blink Bonny, the winner of the Derby and Oaks, was the 
favourite. But, alas for favourites! an outsider carried off the prize. The 
race lay between Mr. J. Scott's mare, Impérieuse (Flatman) and Mr. Bar- 
ber’s Commotion (Aldcroft); but the mare won easily by two lengths, 
Blink Bonny was fourth. It isa remarkable fact that Impérieuse beat Blink 
Bonny for the two thousand guinea stakes in the spring ; that Blink Bonny 
beat [mpérieuse for the Oaks ; and that Impérieuse should be the conqueror 
on two of the three races. 

On Thursday, the Eglinton Stakes were contested by ten horses, and won 
by Mr. Jackson’s Saunterer (J. Osborne). 

The great race yesterday was for the Doncaster Cup. 
It was won by Lord Zetland’s Vedette (Challoner.) Blink Bonny (Charl- 
ton) carried off the Park Hill Stakes from two competitors. When Charl- 
ton dismounted, he was hustled and hooted by a mob; and Mr. I’ Anson 
met with similar treatment. The cause of the riot is not clearly stated, but 
it is supposed that the ** roughs’’ had a suspicion of foul play in the race for 
the St. eee, Both were protected by the ** respectables,”’ and by ** Tom 
Sayers, the Champion of England.” 


Five horses started. 





A woman has been found murdered at Clifton, near Bristol. On thx 
afternoon of Friday last week, George Wort, gamekeeper to Mr. Miles 
M.P., going his rounds in Leigh Woods, noticed blood on the ground at 
the edge of a quarry, and then he found a handkerchief soaked in blood ; he 
made a farther search, and discovered in the quarry the corpse of a woman, 
She was lying on her back, her arms PA cabe out, and her throat fearfully 
gashed, A closer inspection detected a hole on the right side of the on 
and a post-mortem examination proved that a small bullet had entered, but 
had not wounded the brain; there were also marks on the head apparently 
caused by the body having been thrown into the quarry. After hurling 
down the corpse, the murderer seems to have stretched it out on the back 
and smoothed the clothes. The victim appeared to be about thirty years of 
age, and good-looking. The handkerchief and the linen of the deceased 
were marked “C, P.””. No bonnet, shawl, or mantle, was found; there 
was no ring on the woman’s finger. Her pocket had been cut away from 
her dress, and flung over a park-wall on the road to Bristol. A rat 
or stoat had gnawed parts of the corpse. Opinions differ as to the interval 
between the perpetration of the murder and its discovery. Wort the game- 
keeper had passed the spot on Thursday morning, and the body was not there 
then. A man’s footmarks were observed on the ground about the quarry. 
No weapon was found. The preceding facts were deposed to at the 
opening of the Coroner’s inquest on Monday. The inquiry was ad- 
journed before all the evidence had been taken; Mr. Gould, the chief of the 
Police, deeming it advisable that nothing farther should be made public at 
that time: the Jury meet again today. 

It is said that a woman nearly resembling the deceased arrived with a 
sailor at Bristol by rail on Thursday, and lodged at the White Lion publie- 
house, which they left early on Friday morning. They represented that 
they had recently been married, and were going to London. 

A remarkable execution took place at Liverpool on Saturday—that of a 
sea-captain for the murder of a seaman by a course of brutal treatment, 
It will be recollected that Henry Rogers, master, and Miles and Seymour, 
mates, of the Martha Jane, were convicted of the murder of Andrew Rose, 
Since the conviction, constant efforts have been made to obtain a remission 
of the capital punishment. At length, last week, the Home Secretary 
consented to reprieve the mates, but decided that the master must suffer to 
the full extent of his sentence. The mates will undergo penal servitude for 
life. Rogers has a wife and five children ; he took leave of his eldest boy 
and girl and their mother on Friday, as well as of the mates, who seemd 
to have been greatly attached to him. The execution was fixed for noon 
of Saturday. Near the gaol there is a large open space, and plenty of 
places whereon sightseers can cluster—no fewer than fifty thousand persons 
are said to have congregated there, a large portion of = tn were scamen, 
ships’ engineers, carpenters, and artisans engaged about the docks. But 
the vast crowd behaved well—no cry of execration came from any seaman. 
Rogers behaved well on the scaffold. 

Mr. John Walker, an American, has learnt that he cannot stab Niggers 
in this country with impunity. Henry Watson and another Coloured man 
were walking the streets of Newport in Monmouthshire like any other 
human beings; this greatly scandalized the Yankee and two friends—no 
doubt ‘free and enlightened’’ like himself, the Niggers were insolently 
asked how they dared to walk on the same pavement with White people; 
and a scuffle ensued, commenced by the Whites; in the middle or it, 
Walker stabbed Watson in the side. The Newport Magistrates have com- 
mitted him for trial. 

A gang of burglars, armed with bludgeons, broke into the house of Mr, 
Mathews, a farmer at Earlswood, Warwickshire, attacked the inmates, 
and plundered the place. A nephew of Mr. Mathews was beaten on the 
head to such a degree that his life was endangered, 


Early on the morning of the 11th, the Sophie, a screw-steamer of Rotter- 
dam, was run into off Dungeness, by the William Hutt serew-collier, and 
was so much damaged that she soon sank. Eleven of the crew were rescued 
from the sea by the William Hutt; but the captain, ten mariners, and two 
female passengers, perished. The William Hutt was greatly damaged, 
and if she had been laden probably she too would have gone down. 

An explosion of fire-damp occurred in Groom Colliery, near Dudley, on 
Thursday sennight, causing the death of nine persons, while eleven others 
were badly hurt. The blaze set fire to the coal, and water had to be poured 
down to extinguish the flames. 

A man has been killed at the Methley station of the Midland Railway in 
attempting to save his dog from an appoaching train : a buffer struck the 
man himself on the neck, and he was hurled forward a corpse. 

During a storm in Cumberland, last Friday, a man and his horse were 
struck dead by lightning at Pardshaw. 
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Wakefield the jockey—* the Old Vicar’’ as he was called—died lately, 
from an accident at Weston-Zoyland races. His horse ran against a post, 
the rider and horse were hurled to the ground, and Wakeficld sustained 
hurts which proved fatal in three days. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen continues her drives in the neighbourhood of Balmoral. 
She has visited Birkhall and the Forest of Mar; called on the Countess of 
Fife at Corrie Mulzie, and Mrs. Farquharson at Invereauld. The Prince 
Consort has assiduously stalked the deer; and the Court newsman ex- 
pressly says he “enjoyed the sport.” The Princess Royal drives and 
walks abroad with her sister the Princess Alice. 

The Earl of Granville succeeded the Earl of Clarendon on Saturday as 
Minister in attendance. 


The Town-Council of Glasgow held a meeting in the City Hall on 
Wednesday to present Dr. Livingstone with the freedom of the city. 
Both the Glasgow Members, and two other Members of Parliament, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke and Sir James Anderson, together with a large body 
of people, were present. The Lord Provost, in a laudatory strain, 
handed the burgess-ticket to Dr. Livingstone ; who in reply made an in- 
teresting speech on his favourite topic, the commercial capabilities of 
Africa. One incident was touching. Having told how a chief, whose 
lifelong desire was to communicate with White men, died almost as soon 
as he had met Dr. Livingstone, the Doctor continued— 


went and spoke kindly to them, advising them not to separate, but to sup- 
port us. They answered, ‘ You must not have any fear that we impute to 
you the death of Sibiquana; and as you had kind intentions towards the 
father, you must entertain just the same towards his son.’ Now, I have 
somewhat the same request to make to you, ladies and gentlemen. Here 
are my two sons,” said the Doctor, presenting the little fellows,—*‘ 1 intend 
soon to return to my old sphere of labour; but I leave my sons among you, 
and whatever kindness you may have felt towards myself I beg of you to 
transfer a portion of it to them.” 

On the same evening there was another meeting in the City Hall; the 
Lord Provost in the chair. On this occasion Dr. Livingstone was pre- 
sented with a pecuniary testimonial amounting to 2000/., subscribed by 
the citizens of Glasgow. 

The crops in Scotland are placed in peril by the prevalence of wet 
weather, only about a third having been safely gathered in. The rain 
has increased the potato disease; but as the crop is very heavy the good 
roots will be little short of an average. 


A painful tragedy occurred at Dunbar on Saturday morning. The Edin- 
ook Evening Courant gives this account of it. ‘‘ Mr. William Wilson, a 
yentleman from London, brother of Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of the 
‘reasury, and of Mr, Walter Wilson, manufacturer, Hawick, had a few 
weeks since brought down his family to Dunbar, where he possessed a ma- 
rine villa called Kirkhill Cottage. The cottage was near the beach, and the 
widows overlooked the place where the family were wont to bathe. The 
beach consists at the spot of several series of rocks projecting into the sea, 
with beds of gravel between them. The water had oo very rough the 
previous day, and on Saturday there was still a strong under-current, 
though the surface was comparatively smooth. While the tide was receding, 
Misses Helen and Alice Wilson, aged respectively seventeen and fourteen 
years, ventured info the sea to bathe, along with a female servant. They 
had not been long in the water when a heavy sea struck the group, throw- 
ing the servant upon the beach, but drawing the young ladies underneath 
the waves. The former, seeing the danger her charges were in, gave the 
alarm, and ran to the cottage. Mr. Wilson and his son James, a lad of 
eighteen, came running down to the beach : the latter dashed into the water 
first, but was soon beyond his depth, and was drowning. The father, see- 
ing his family in such peril, rushed also into the surging tide; but vain and 
fatal was his effort, for he also was drawn into the current, and before other 
aid could be got they all perished together. The distracted mother followed 
to the beach, and was, in her dismay and agony, about to encounter the 
same danger, when some one on the beach followed her into the water and 
drew her back. A police-constable gallantly succeeded within ten minutes 
in recovering Helen; and upon being drawn upon the beach she was heard 
to draw a sigh, but no further evidence of life was given, and all effort to 
restore it proved fruitless. James was got out in three or four minutes 
after, but was quite dead. The body of Alice was not recovered till five p. m., 
when it was found nearly half a mile to the Westward, near the old har- 
bour. The body of Mr, Wilson had not been heard of up to six o'clock on 
Monday evening.”” Mr, Wilson was in the habit of residing some months 
in the year with his family at Dunbar. He was fifty-five years of age. 
A very disastrous gale has visited the East coast of Scotland, destroying 
much property belonging to fishermen. In two cases a boat’s-crew perished. 
The herring-fishery has been very deficient. 


IRELAND. 

The riots at Belfast seem to have continued with more or less severity 
all last week, and ‘comparative peace” was all the peace that was at- 
tainable. A large body of constables was concentrated in the town, and 
the military was reinforeed. The police force was kept on arduous duty 
night and day, and small bodies occupied the disturbed districts. On 
Friday the Magistrates held a meeting, and issued a proclamation calling 
upon the well-disposed to abstain from assembling in numbers in the 
public streets and thoroughfares. This step produced one effect—it ar- 
rested the career of Mr. Hanna for the present. 

During the week, Mr. Hanna issued two addresses “ to the Protestants 
of Belfast.” In the first, he reminded them that their ‘“ blood-bought 
and cherished rights’ had been imperilled by ‘a Romish mob” 
and the leniency of an “easy magistracy.” THe insisted on his legal 
right to preach, and their legal right to listen. He suggested 
that in future assemblages, a portion of the thoroughfare should be kept 
open for passers-by and called ‘*the Pope’s pad” ; and he advised them 
to hand obstructors over to the police, but not to stir in their own de- 
fence until their lives were imperilled. ‘ Then, indeed, self-defence is 
a duty.” ‘A few Sabbaths like the last will achieve a permanent good.” 

** Many a heart then thanked God, and ‘took courage.’ You saw that, 
aided by the Divinity, it was impossible to wrest from you your cherished 
rights. Your preachers will do thr duty. You will manage to find them out 
wherever they may appear. No one knows whether you are to have preach- 
ing, but you may all guess, I cannot speak more plainly. If I did, some- 
body might go and swear, that as somebody was going to preach he had rea- 
son to apprehend a riot, and our affrighted magistrates might be tempted in 








“We felt very much the position in which he had left his people; and we | loyal, disgraceful, and ey and that if they did not instantly depart 


their infatuation to prevent it.” He recommended them to treat thei 
Roman Catholic neighbours kindly, and suggested the formation r 
‘* Vigilance Committee”? by both parties, to check the turbulent Protestants 
and Roman Catholies. But finally the Protestants were exhorted “ to ria 
to a man and proclaim that the liberty and right of street-preaching woulq 
be maintained.” 

Later in the week, Mr. Hanna revised his determination to preach 
and announced his resolve “ to retire for a few Sabbaths.”  Seyeraj 
eminent Presbyterians, he says, thought a “ graceful concession,” 
“ signal display of our charity,” should be made to the Roman Catholics 
He took care to let all men know that he did not retire through “ fear » 
but to show that he did not preach asa “challenge ” to the other side. 

But although Mr. Hanna did not preach, his place was supplied, 
There is in Belfast a Mr. Mateer, who was formerly a minister. He has 
been accustomed to preach on the quays at Belfast, and on Sunday he 
took up his usual post and delivered a sermon, which was listened tg 
without interruption. But the quiet that reigned on the quays did pot 
prevail elsewhere. The Roman Catholic priests, it is said, had success. 
fully persuaded their congregations to stay at home. Nevertheless, jy 
the afternoon and evening there was a constant succession of assaults jp 
one quarter or another. In the evening, the two parties came to blows 
in Brown Square and Brown Street, and pelted each other and the 
houses in the locality with stones. At length, as the mob would heed 
no warning, the officer in command of the constables ordered his men to 
load and prime. He then told the factions that their conduct was dis. 


he would order his men to fire their loaded pieces among them. ‘This 
threat was understood to be in earnest, and the crowd disappeared. It 
appears that in those notorious quarters known as Sandy Row and 
Pound Street the respective factions have regularly for the last fortnight 
been in the habit of firing ball into each other’s houses. At the ap- 
proach of the police, however, the miscreants have invariably fled. 
Several casualties occurred on Sunday. On Monday, the riotous dis- 
trict was militarily occupied by the police, and the disorderly conduct of 
the disturbers of the peace was limited to random firing. 

Mr. Lynch and Mr. Smythe, the new Commissioners, opened their 
court of inquiry on Monday, in the County Court-house. The terms of 
their commission direct them to inquire into the riots of last July and 
those which broke out on the 6th September and have since continued ; 
and also into the local arrangements for the preservation of the peace, 
the force usually available, and its adequacy. Mr. Rea appeared for the 
Roman Catholics ; but the Commissioners declined to hear statements— 
wanting evidence not speeches; and they determined to sit from day to 
day, and to begin by inquiring into the adequacy of the local arrange- 
ments for preserving peace. Mr. Lynch said— 

‘**Tn an inquiry of this nature, arising out of party polities on both sides, 
it may be necessary to have questions put in connexion with politics and 
religion. I expressed regret that such should be necessary. Of course, 
however, that shall be done as temperately as it is in our power so to do. 
I intend that we shall take, in a great degree, into our own hands the con- 
duct of the inquiry.” 

One of the legal gentlemen, Mr. O’Rorke, asked for summonses for se- 
venty-six witnesses. 

The Lord-Licutenant in Council has issued a proclamation placing 
Belfast under the operation of the Crime and Outrage Act. The pro- 
clamation bears the signatures of men of all parties. Its effect will be 
to disarm all classes in the Catholic gun-clubs, as well as in the Orange 
lodges, and to confer on the Magistrates appointed under the proclama- 
tion the power to grant licences to carry arms. All persons must hand 
over arms of any kind which they possess to the police, and any person 
disobeying the notice will be subject to imprisonment for one year. 

The Commission of Inquiry resumed its sittings in Belfast on Tues- 
day, and was occupied the whole day with the examination of Mr. W. 
S. Tracy, the local Stipendiary Magistrate. The town has since been 
unusually tranquil; so that we have probably heard the last of the 
Belfast riots. 





The Clonmel Chronicle states that the following, among other inscrip- 
tions, have been placed on the walls of Carrick-on-Suir, under rude draw- 
ings of pikes, cannon, and flags. 

“* Hurrah for Ireland! three cheers for the Sepoys!—Down with Eng- 
Jand’s Queen and the Saxon Nation!” ‘People of Ireland—The Sepoys 
have set you an example!’’ One device represented a heart pierced with a 
sword, and the words—“ This is an Englishman's heart!’’ Again—‘* Re- 
fuse the Saxon shilling, and you will crush British power in Ireland! oe 
** Blood ! Blood !—A dog’s death to the man who takes the Saxon shilling 
“John Mitchel!—Hurrah for the Sepoy, and God speed the Mutiny.” 
‘* Patriots of Ireland, here is the Pike, and don’t let the opportunity pass!” 


The Northern Whig contains an interesting memoir of Mr. Francis 
Dalzell Finlay, the founder and proprietor of that journal, who died at 
Glenarm, near Belfast, on the 10th instant, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
The tribute to his memory is from the pen of the Reverend Dr. Montgomery, 
‘* the earliest and perhaps the most intimate of his surviving friends. 
Dr. Montgomery records that his late friend was born of honourable 
parents, in the Ards, county Down, in 1795. Left fatherless at an ear!) 
age, Mr. Finlay was apprenticed to a printer at Belfast ; from which em- 
ploy, encouraged by the late Dr. Drennan, he became first a printer on iis 
own account, and in 1824 founder of the Northern Whig. The enterpris 
was then ** bold and hazardous.” ‘* Confident, however, in a good cause, 
full of youthful ardour, and sustained by honest convictions, he steadily 
persevered; and in a few years, by the firm yet moderate advocacy of 
sound principles, and the employment of the best literary talent within his 
reach, he placed his paper, not only at the head of the provincial journals 
of Ulster, but on a_fair equality with those of the metropolis.’ But this 
success was not easily achieved. ‘On the contrary, there are mavy living 
who know the terrible trials and sacrifices through which it was secured. 
Persecutions, prosecutions, fines, imprisonments, desertions of fri nds, in- 
gratitude from men and parties that he had largely served—all these things 
conspired to crush him, ~— time to time; but by an indomitable energy, 
which Ihave never known to be equalled, he lived to witness the success of 
his honest labours, and closed his eyes in peace, with a consciousness that 
he had not lived in vain, and with a cheering conviction that he contributed 
in no small degree to enlarge the boundaries of civil and religious libe ty: 
‘ Had that friend, amidst his many estimable qualities, no failings : 

t of them 
arly the 
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fre- 


I do not say so: he had his faults, like all other mortals ; and mos 
sprung from his very virtues. He saw, or thought he saw, quite cle 
= and honest path, and therefore became impatient with those 
vision was less distinct : he perceived an end to be desirable, and was 
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nich he sought to attain it. .... Nature gave him a warm temper, 
which often led him to use strong and exaggerated expressions ; but, 80 
universal was the conviction of his substantial honesty and kindness of 
heart, and so rapidly did his temporary irritation pass away, that all was 
soon forgotton on both PPS n honest truth, his many good : nd 
high qualities were firm and stable as our mountains on their base, whilst 
his failings were merely as the vapours W hich float avound their summits 
for a moment and are seem no more, 


Mr. Finlay’s funeral took place on Saturday, ‘ Through the restless, 
eager din of Belfast’s busy strects,”—we quote the Northern Whig of Tues- 
“3 ‘ 


day,—** wended, on Saturday morning last, a funcral procession which should 
not soon be forgotten in this town. Seve ral hundred citizens, from th: 
Mayor to humble artisans, and inclusive of merchants, manufacturers, pro- 
fessional men, and traders of all grades, caught an hour from their oflices 
that forenoon, to honour the memory of a man who had played a foremost 
part in the polities of Ulster for more than the third of a cx ntury. As the 
Les cortége filled street after street, the traffic was stilled ; the windows 
were alive with wondering faces ; the shop-people came to their doors to ad- 
mire ; the passers-by and the vehicles made room in quiet respect. From 
point to point, if only for a moment, as the line of mourners passed on, a 
reat moral was carried to the heart of the community ; and the significance 
of that precious tribute should not be lost sight of, socially or politically.” 


Captain Power, of Tonyn, near Longford, has shattered his head to pieces 
by discharging a fowling-piece with his foot, during a temporary attack of 
despondency. The suicide was eighty years old, and had always been 
thought a very sensible person ; he was much esteemed by all classes, 


Forrign out Colonial. 

SFrant?.—The Emperor and his camp at Chalons are still the main 
topics in the French journals. But they communicate little that is new. 
Bad weather, rain and wind, have greatly hindered the military displays. 


The railway from Chalons to the camp was opened on Tuesday. A spe- 
cial carriage has been made for the Emperor, which gives an idea of his 
imperial tastes. 

“Tt consists of five carriages, communicating by little bridges, and com- 


rises ante-room, larder, dining-room, (the latter wainscoted with oak, with 
Srniture of the same wood,) a carriage arranged as a terrace with choice 
flowers and a balustrade of beautiful workmanship (this carriage is un- 
covered); then comes the drawing-room, fitted up in the style of Louis 
XV, with furniture of sculptured and gilt wood, and Aubusson carpets; two 
bedrooms complete the sumptuous suite of apartments,” 

The féte-day of the Emperor of Russia was celebrated in Paris on the 
11th; and the Emperor Napoleon sent the Adjutant of the Palace to at- 
tend the religious ceremony. The Moniteuwr expounds the meaning of 
that incident to the proceedings— 

“ In confiding this mission to one of the principal officers of his house- 
hold, the Emperor of the French was desirous, by an act of cordial recipro- 
city, to respond to the courtesy which the Emperor Alexander had shown 
towards him on the 15th August last, in sending one of his aides-de-camp 
to the French chapel at St. Petersburg, to attend at the Te Deum sung on 
the occasion of the St. Napoleon.” 

It has been asserted, contradicted, and again asserted, that there is a 
probability that the Emperor Alexander will visit Paris. 

$taly.—The entry of the Pope into the capital of his temporal do- 


minions, on the 5th instant, was made the occasion for a great display of 


clerical and official loyalty. The Spanish Ambassador distinguished 
himself by his forwardness. The attitude of the people is described as 
“respectful but frigid.” On the 8th,the Pope inaugurated the monu- 
ment tothe Immaculate Conception. 

The King of the Belgians arrived at Milan on the 6th, to visit his 
daughter the Archduchess Charlotte. There were great doings in his 


honour. 

Prussia. Berlin has been animated by the Conferences of the 
Evangelical Alliance. They began on the 8th instant, at the Garrison 
Church. There were present about a dozen English clergymen, and of 


laymen Lord Roden, Sir Edward Buxton, and Sir Culling Kerdley. ‘The 


—— - - _ 
uently offended by those who disputed the soundness of the means by | 


| on this ocea 


| artillery 


| only to see it abandoned and reoceupied 


service at the church was in English, French, and German; and is 


described as “a striking illustration of the effects of Babel,” as few un- 
derstood more than one language. On the 9th, the Conference as- 
sembled betimes to hear Dr. Krummacher, “the Court Chaplain at 


Potsdam.” The English were very forward in responding to his cordial 
address. At the evening sitting, Professor Jacobi and Dr. Merle D’Au- 


bigné of (Geneva were the prominent speakers. On the Ilth, the 


Conference paid a visit to the King, and, by invitation, took their ladies | 


with them. 
sure of hearing ‘‘ God save the King” shouted in three or four or five lan- 
guages. Our countrymen were distinguished for the pushing manner 
in which they clustered round the King and our countrywomen by the 
attention they paid the Queen; which led to a notable discovery—that 
her Majesty speaks English “freely and kindly.” One phrase used by 

e King *‘ made a great impression”: he said, “‘ May the period of 


There they were sumptuously regaled, and had the plea- 


your intercourse be as that of the Disciples after the first day of Pente- | 
cost.” 


On Saturday, the King was present at the Conferences, but in a pri- | 


vate and quict manner, so as “‘ not to interrupt the proceedings.’ 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Potsdam on Monday. The King 
received him in person. 

Carkey.—The Moldavian elections were to have finished on Thurs- 
day. On Tuesday, according to a telegraphic despatch from Jassy, 
“nine-tenths of the proprietors and clergy have voted in the new elee- 
ions ; a majority of these for the Union.” It is said that M.'Thouvend 
i n “granted leave of absence,” and that he would return to 
France as soon as the clections were completed, 

Subia.—trhe long-expected intelligence from India began to arrive 
on Sunday; the telegraph from Caghari again forwarding the first de- 
spatch, rapidly followed by despatches from Trieste and Marseilles. On 

ednesday forenoon the mail itself came in, bringing files of Bombay 
Papers to the 15th August; and on Thursday the telegraph forwarded 
additional intelligence to the 10th August derived from the Calcutta mail, 
which was this time behind the Bombay. 

A survey of the whole ficld of the intelligence reveals some remark- 
able changes. Delhi, it is true, had not been taken; Agra had not 

again attacked ; Lucknow had not been overwhelmed ; the Madras 


| their silver for gold. 





army was faithful. On these points matters remained pretty much 
where the preceding mail left them. But there are changes on other 


points. Thus, General Nicholson was advancing from the Punjaub 
with a large and seasonable aid to the army before Delhi, General 
Havelock had taken Bithoor, crossed the Ganges, and had beaten the 
rebels in two actions at places between Cawnpore and Lucknow ; 


but had been compelled by the cholera to return to Cawnpore. And 
while Havelock was pressing the Oude rebels, Colonel Steuart, with 
a moveable column from Bombay, had by great exertions crossed the 
Nerbudda just before it overflowed with the rains, and had reached 
Mhow and Indore, assuring by this movement our hold upon Holkar’s 
country. But far in the rear of General Havelock, three Native in- 
fantry regiments, and one body of irregular cavalry, had broken out at 
Dinapore, and were making their way up the country. And far in the 
rear of Colonel Steuart, what is more serious, the 27th Bombay 
ment of infantry had risen on its officers at Kolapore, and had thrown 
the Southern Mahratta country into some confusion, There was a 
‘mild’ panie in Bombay itself, The Moulvie of Poona, and the ex- 
Rance of Sattara were arrested, as a conspiracy involving both had been 
discovered. It will be seen that the changes in the great are very 
considerable; and that if the mail brings no news of fresh massacres, it 
tells of a mutiny in Bombay, which may not be the only on 

Delhi. The advices from Delhi are to the 29th July,—that is, twenty 
days in adya of the preceding mail. There had been three actions up 
to that date, making a total of twenty-two fought before Delhi since the 
8th June. On the 9th July, the rebels began the combat by a charge 
of cavalry, into our camp among the artillery. It was 
ion that Lieutenant Hills and Major Toombs perf d the 
actions reported in a former number, and kept the Sepoy horse- 
were brought to bear on them. In the mean 
m the old ground, 


Regi- 


Lanic 


dashing 


bay until gun 
time, the infantry had assailed our right flank fi 






the Subzee Mundee. But they were repulsed with heavy loss. On 
this occasion, we see it distinctly mentioned for the first time that the 
rebels were fighting with matchlocks. The next conflict took place on 
the 14th. On that da rebels came out in great forec 

* They brought tw » euns to bear upon our right. Our men, un ler good 


‘ ral hours, only losing 12 men; Brigadier 
Chamberlain, the Adjutant-General, ordered out our infantry and two troops 
of horse artillery into the Subzi-mundi. The infantry went in to clear the 
thicke udens in front of Hindoo Rao’s hill and the Subzi-mundi., 
As they came upon the enemy they gave a tremendous cheer and dashed on. 
The Delhi-wallahs turned their backs and ran in crowds to the gates. The 
calloped up and poured a shower of grape into them, Our force 

was within two hundred yards of the walls, Such a shower of grape and 
musketry fell upon us that we were compelled to fall back. Chamberlain 
had his arm shattered below the shoulder, Our loss wa wavy as 200 men 
killed and wounded, including 13 officers. We retired in good order. The 
enemy did not follow us far. Our men are getting very discontented with 
this kind of work. They are ready to carry any position, however strong, the 
enemy must be driven from : but to carry a strong position a dozen of times, 
fe morning, is w] soldiers 


over, kept them back for when 


} 
is ana ¢ 


rat me 
will do without losing heart.”’ 

The third attack was made on the 23d, but it resolved itself into a 
skirmish. The loss on our side in the three combats was 500 killed and 
wounded. General Reid, debilitated by illness, had resigned the com- 
mand to Brigadier-General Wilson of the Bengal Artillery; and the 
army stood more on the defensive, It is satisfactory to know it after 
Brigadicr-General Nicholson destroy: d the Sealkote rebels on the Ra- 
vee, he marched with his column towards Delhi, where he was ex- 
pected to arrive on the 15th August. General Van Cortlandt was also 
on his way to Delhi with the troops under his orders. 

One of the telegraphic messages derived from the Ceylon bazaars 
states that “the ravages caused by cholera had compelled the British 


force to retire from Delhi to Agra.” This is regarded as *‘ Ceylon gos- 
sip’’; and indeed it would appear as easy to take Delhi as to retreat to 
Agra. But we remark that a belicf existed at Mirzapore, on the 3d 


August, that our forces at Delhi were “ besieged there, instead of be- 
g that place”; that they were * believed to have been reduced to 
2200”; and that “as it was intended that Havelock should march to 
reinforee that army after relieving Lucknow, great fear cntertained 
for its safety.”’ 

There are several reports of great disunion in Delhi. letter 
says—** Our spies state that they are losing a good many by desertion. 
Their moncy is failing ; and it is generally believed their etock of per- 
cussion-caps is nearly exhausted, and they cannot make new ones, 
They have four separate commanders-in-chicf, and have shown in every 
attack a want of concentration, which has helped us much in driving 
them back.” Another account, said to be derived from a Native who 
was in Delhi from the 21st May to the 23d June, is published in the 
Lahore Chronicle. 1t contains some curious statements, 

** Since the day of my arrival till the day of my departure, I never found 
the bazaar opened, except a few poor shops. The shopkeepers and the citi- 
zens are extremely sorry for losing their safety, and curse the mutineers 
from morning to evening. Poor people and workmen starve, and widows 
ery in their huts. Respectable English servants have confined themselves 
to their houses. A Kotwal is changed every second day. The Sepoys plun- 
dered every treasury in the city, and put the money in their own pockets: 
they did not give a farthing out of this to the King. So the Sepoys of four 
or five regiments possessed thousands of rupees each, and under the weight 
of silver they could hardly walk ; consequently they were obliged to change 
The Mahajuns charge them 34 or 25 rupees for a gold 
mohur, which is not worth more than 16 rupees. Since the bankers were 
plundered by the Sepoys, they also cheated them by giving them brass coins 
instead of gold ones. The poor regiments are very jealous of those who 
are rich, as the rich Sepoys don’t wish to go to fight, or to the field of battle 
simply ; they are very often insulted by their poor friends. I am of opinion 
their private feelings will compel them to fight with each other, some day 
or other, as many times during my stay at Delhi 1 heard there was very 
likely to be a quarrel between the rich and poor regiments. .. . . The 
Princes are made officers to the Royal army—thousands of pities for the poor 
luxurious Princes. They are sometimes compelled to go out of the door of 
the city, in the heat of the sun: their hearts palpitate from the firing of 
muskets and guns. Unfortunately, they do not know how to command an 
army ; their forces laugh at their imperfections, and abuse them for their 
bad arrangements. The King sends sweetmeats for the forces in the field ; 
and the guard at the door of the city plunder it like the property of an ene- 
my. The bravery of the Royal troops deserves every praise; they are very 
clever indeed : when they wish to leave the field of battle, they tie a piece 
of rag on their leg, and pretend to have been wounded, and come into the 
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city lame and groaning, accompanied by their friends. ... . The old King 
is very seldom obeyed; but the Princes are never. The soldiers never mind 
their regimental bugle; disobey their officers, and neglect their duty ; they 
are never mustered, and never dressed in uniform. The noblemen and Be- 
gums, together with the Princes, regret for the loss of their joyful days. 
a consider the arrival of mutineers at Delhi a sudden misfortune for 
them.” 

The Punjaub, There have been some disturbances in the Punjaub and 
on its borders. On the 30th July, the disarmed 26th Regiment Native 
Infantry mutinied at Mecan Meer, and murdered Major Spencer, their 
commanding-officer. The mutineers immediately fled; but the pursuit 
after them is close, and it is not expected that many will eventually 
escape. The 14th Bengal Infantry had resisted the orders to disarm at 
Jhelum, and had been cut to pieces by a detachment of Europeans. 

Seven additional regiments of Punjaub Infantry are at once to be em- 
bodied from the four augmentation companies which were directed to be 
raised on the disturbances first breaking out. 
stations of Umballa, Phillour, Mooltan, Jhelum, Peshawur, Kohat, and 
Derah Ismael Khan ; and we shall soon be in a position to send further 
reinforcements to the army before Delhi in considerable strength, should 
it prove necessary. 

A fanatical Moulvie from Swat had moved down and set up his stand- 
ard in the notorious village of Nirunjaie, on the Eastern border of Eu- 


sufzaic ; where, with a number of his followers, he was attacked on the | 


21st instant, by detachments from the Mountain Train Battery, from 


Wild’s and Vaughan’s Corps of Punjaub Infantry, and some police horse. | 


The village was carried by assault after a stout resistance ; and 55 of the 
enemy were killed and many wounded. 

Havelock’s Operations. Direct intelligence from General Havelock 
does not come down later than the 30th July. At that date he had just 
beaten the Sepoys at Bupeer-al-Gunge on the road from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow. So faron his way to relieve Major Banks had he arrived. 
When heard of before, he had on the 16th July finally defeated Nena 
Sahib, and reoccupied Cawnpore. The subsequent despatches received 
from him in Calcutta are as follows— 

** July 20.—Nena Sahib’s followers appear to be deserting him. 


He has 


fled from Bithoor, which was occupied yesterday without resistance. Thir- | 
General Neill | 


teen guns were found in the place. His palace is in flames. 
has joined me with a strong reinforcement of British soldiers. Lucknow 
quite safe for the present.” 

“Camp Cawnpore, July 21.—I am free to cross the Ganges. Nena 
Sahib’s force at Bithoor is entirely dispersed. We have brought from the 
Eee sixteen guns and a number of animals, set fire to his palace, and 

lown up his powder-magazine. A portion of my troops and five guns are 
already in position at the head of the road to Lucknow. 
is full of hope that we shall soon be united on the left bank.” 

* Camp, Bupeer-ul-Gunge, 30th July.—Arrived at Oonao, 29th instant. 
The town, protected by a swamp, not fordable on its flank ; houses loopholed, 
and defended by fifteen guns. I attacked and captured it, with all the 
enemy’s guns, The enemy were aided by a portion of the Nena’s force, 
commanded by Jupa Sing. Halted four hours, and then — on to this 
town ; which is also surrounded by water, and was defended by four guns. 
The road to its entrance was destroyed, and the gate cannonaded. | as- 
svulted and carried it with its guns. Enemy’s loss heavy ; my own severe, 
boing 88 killed and wounded. Private Cavanagh, 64th Regiment, would 
have been recommended for the Victoria Cross, but he was cut to pieces while 
setting a brilliant example ; desired his relations may be pensioned. Madras 
Fusiliers greatly distinguished themselves ; Lieutenant Dangertield being 
first over the barricade. Lieutenant Bogle, 78th Highlanders, was severely 
wounded while leading the way into a loopholed house ; recommended to the 
notice of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief. Colonel 
Tytler, who was scarcely able to sit on his horse, set an example to all of 
activity and eine. jeutenant Havelock’s horse was shot under him. 
Lieutenant Seton, Madras Fusiliers, acting A. D. C., severely wounded. An 
entire field battery of arms captured. Without cavalry, I cannot secure 
horses or equipments, My volunteer horse improve daily.”’ 

Subsequent advices from Calcutta, received on Thursday, report the 
first check received by General Havelock ; not from the enemy, 
however, but from the climate of Oude. They state that General 
Havelock had 
Lucknow; but after defeating the mutineers in three engagements, 
with loss of twenty-one guns, he was obliged to retrace his steps 
to Cawnpore, for the purpose of leaving his sick, considerably increased 
from cholera, and was waiting for reinforcements.’ One statement 


current at Mirzaporo, is that Nena Sahib crossed the Ganges in the rear | 


of Havelock, and placed him between two fires. 

A price of 5000 rupees has been set on the head of Nena Sahib. 
report is, that, deserted by his troops, he has destroyed himself and his 
family. 

Lucknow, If the news of Havelock’s retreat prove correct, the danger 
of the garrison at Lucknow is much augmented. On the 6th July they 
had provisions for six weeks, that is to the 16th August. It is stated, 
however, that the rebels before Lucknow greatly wanted ammunition ; 
that they were firing stone balls ; and that, having used up their per- 
cussion-caps, they were compelled to use matches to fire their muskets. 
The Bombay correspondent of the Daily News says that “‘ Lucknow had 
every reason to repent of having been the scene of this rebellion ; for 
most of the Rajahs, such as Goor Bux Singh, of Ramnuggur, Nawab 
Allee, and others, had joined the rebel Sepoys, and quartered themselves 
and their men upon the rich townspeople, occupying their houses and 

rdens, and making themselves comfortable at their expense. 

us assembled cannot be less, according to Native accounts, than twelve 
regiments of infantry and a few ressalahs (bodies of 500) of horse. But 
besides these, the camps were crowded with non-combatants, spectators, 
and followers in vast numbers.”’ But the retrograde movement of General 
Havelock had not left the Lucknow garrison without hope. Three 
thousand Ghoorkas, sent by Jung Bahadoor at the request of the Indian 
Government, had arrived at Gorruckpore, under a British officer, and 
were pressing forward to Lucknow. 

Hyderabad. All quiet at Hyderabad up to 14th August. Great fears 
are entertained of a mp} during the Mohurrum, which begins on the 
22d August. A wing of her Majesty's 12th Lancers has been despatched 
from Poona, and is expected to arrive at Hyderabad on the 19th August. 
— Official Report. 

Agra, There is no intelligence of any importance from Agra since 
herr gy on the 5th July. The Europeans in the fort continue healthy. 
—Idem. 


They will be formed at the 


The whole army | 


“advanced twenty-five miles from Cawnpore towards | 


One | 


The force | 


Central India. Colonel Steuart, with the Bombay column from Ma 
| ligaum, was fortunately able to reach and cross the Nerbudda the y “ 
| day before the rains had rendered that river unfordable. He en ry 
Mhow on the 2d August, and passed on to reéstablish British authori 
at Indore. Holkar seconded his efforts, and had summoned the Rajahs 
under his sway to help him. 

Madras, The Madras army had not only shown no symptom of my. 
tiny, but had rendered good service. By its aid quiet had been po. 
stored in the Nagpore and Saugor territories. A moveable column had 
been set in movement from Nagpore. North Berar had been kept quiet, 
| A column had been stationed at Kurnool to repress plunderers from the 
Nizam’s country. Two regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and g 
troop of horse artillery, had sailed from Madras for Calcutta, for service 
| in Bengal. Three new regiments were to be raised—one at Vellore a 
second at Trichinopoly, a third at Masulipatam. ; 

Bombay. Here there has been, as we have said, a “mild” panic 
caused by a conspiracy at Poona, and the outbreak at Kolapore. But 
Lord Elphinstone seems to have been prepared for the worst. Six com. 
panies of the 33d British Regiment and some artillery arrived oppor. 
tunely from the Mauritius. Mortars and guns were pointed at “the 
Native town.” Some of the residents hastily went on shipboard. The 
chief apprehensions were caused by the approaching great Mahometan 
festival the Mohurrum. The mutiny at Kolapore seems to haye 
been the result of an extensive conspiracy hatched at Poona. The 
Government fortunately intercepted a number of letters which dis. 
closed the plot, and led to the arrest of the Moulvie of Poona, the 
ex-Ranee of Sattara, and other persons. The men who mutinied at 
| Kolapore were Mahometans and Brahmins. They made a weak at- 

tempt to seize Kolapore, but were frustrated by the activity of Colonel 

Maughan and the Rajah. Some fifty were taken ; the rest fled towards 

Belgaum, where they hoped to find support; but the discovery of the 

plot led to their failure. Lord Elphinstone immediately despatched 

European troops by sea, a thing hitherto considered impracticable at this 

season, to Goa, Vatsioone, and Rutnagherry. Steamers were also 
| sent for the ladies and treasure at all the posts in the disturbed district. 

Dinapore. Very meagre accounts have been received respecting the 
mutiny at Dinapore. From statements in the newspaper correspondence 
| we collect that some distrust was felt respecting the fidelity of the Na- 
tive regiments stationed there—the 7th, 8th, and 40th Infantry, and the 
12th Irregular Cavalry. They together with the 10th and 37th British 
regiments were under the command of General Lloyd. It is stated that 
| on the 25th July the General ordered them to deliver up their percussion- 

caps ; that he allowed them some hours to deliberate; and that he went 
| himself with several officers on a pleasure-trip to see a vessel on the 
| Ganges. The Native regiments marched off, apparently without sur- 
rendering their gun-caps, taking the Grand Trunk Road to the Sone 
river, and cutting down the telegraph-wires in their way. They were 
at length pursued by the 10th and 37th; and the letters from India sa 
that some 800 were shot down. What became of the rest is not stat 
The Sone is a large affluent of the Ganges; it probably impeded the 
flight of the fugitives. But some, it appears, got across, and beset the 
Europeans in Arrah, a town twenty-five miles from Dinapore. Arrah is 
a large civil station. The Europeans, numbering from fifty to seventy, 
did not retreat, but held the place. They were, it is reported, all mas- 
sacred, But this was not the worst misfortune. A detachment of the 
10th and 37th, upwards of 300 strong, were sent to Arrah by water, in 
two steamers. One of the vessels grounded; the troops on board the 
other are said to have landed, fallen into an ambuscade, and to have lost 
in the encounter 147 men and 9 officers killed and wounded. One state- 
ment rates the loss at 200 killed and wounded. General Lloyd has been 
superseded by Sir James Outram, who is announced as the future com- 
mander of the Dinapore and Cawnpore divisions. 
| Calcutta, “ All is quiet at Calcutta,” say the Indian journals. But 
| it is evident from the telegraphic despatches that some alarm was felt 

there. One says—‘‘ Great uneasiness was felt in Calcutta of an out- 
| break during the approaching Mohurrum ; and the body guard had been 
| disarmed, but allowed to retain their horses.” The 11th Irregular 
| Cavalry had been disarmed. The Government had declined to disarm 
| 





the people, but had set a watch on the private stores of powder and arms. 
An intriguing Moonshee, who was known to be in communication with 
the rebels, and who had long eluded arrest, had been caught in disguise 
at his master’s house, whose zenana had been searched for papers by an 
European woman. A man in the confidence of the Moonshee had also 
been arrested. 

The telegraphic despatches of the East India Company and the Govern- 
ment add some further details. 

‘** Lord Elgin reached Calcutta on the 8th August, in her Majesty‘ot 
Shannon, accompanied by her Majesty’s ship Pearl : these vessels had 
extra marines and 300 soldiers on board. The Bentinck met two steamers 
coming up the river with troops. The Himalaya left on the 10th for troops 
from Mauritius.” 

Some other facts that do not come under any special head are reported 
| in the news from Calcutta. 

** The irregular co at Segowlie had mutinied and killed their officers. 
A plot to murder So Reneneens at Jessore and Benares had been discovered. 
At Midnapore the Shekawutti battalion was wavering, but had not beendis- 
armed yet. The 63d Native Infantry Regiment was disarmed at Berampore 
on the Ist August.” 

The Globe of last night gives the Government of India credit for 
having taken “prompt measures to procure considerable and speedy 
reinforcements for our troops.” 
| The Pottinger, the Assaye, and a small sailing-vessel, have been sent 
back to the Mauritius to convey another wing of the 33d, a troop of artil- 
lery, and a wing of the 4th, to Bombay. Captain Griffiths Jenkins has 
been despatched to the Cape with the Chusan, the Madras, and the Eng- 
land, serew-ships of 1000 tons each. The Himalaya has also been sent from 
Calcutta to the Cape. These vessels have space enough for the conveyance 
of any number of troops that Sir George Grey may be able to spare.” 

The Governor-General had officially thanked the officers and men who 
under Licutenant Willoughby defended and blew up the magazine at 
Delhi. Their names are Lieutenants Raynor and Forrest, Conductors Shaw, 
Buckley, Scully, Sub-Conductor Crow, Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 

Havelock’s Battles. The letters of officers supply some interesting de- 
tails of the battles fought by General Havelock’s force on the march to 
Cawnpore. One writes—‘‘ Havelock’s force left Allahabad on the evening 
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uring down in torrents; and, after it ceased raining, 
~came so intense - = of the force —— 

ag Spee hy 2 he 78th three died from this cause, viz., Quarter- 
down by sun-str0n0 ot aa Privates Gibbs and Menzies, of the Grena- 
—_— When the brigade were about fifty or sixty miles from this, they 
anor the enemy drawn up in great numbers, and occupying a strong posi- 
tion, to oppose the further progress of our little force. Before the action 
commenced, General Haveloc addressed the 78th thus—‘ Highlanders, 
when we were going to Mohamrah I promised you a field-day. I could not 
give it you then, as the Persians ran away ; but, Highlanders, we will have 
it today, and let them see what you are made of.’ At it then they went, 
and our men did show them what they were made of; for after several 
hours’ hard fighting the rebels fled, and our fellows charged and captured 
eleven guns at the point of the bayonet, together with some ammunition 

” 

a poscee , says—‘‘ This force in eight days has marched 126 miles, 
fought four actions, and taken twenty -four guns, light and heavy, and that 
too in the month of July. We marched on tix 16th, and learned that the 
enemy had come out from Cawnpore to make their last stand at the place 
where the grand trunk road forks to Cawnpore and Delhi; that they had 
there intrenched themselves in a very strong position, with heavy guns in 
front and flanks, to sweep the road; and that all the force, upwards of 4000 
men, had turned out to make their last stand. So it was determined to try 
and turn their flank. Accordingly, we struck off the road at an angle, and 
then turned down towards them again. We bivouacked under the trees, 
and started at 1} p.m, The heat was fearful. Many men dropped 
from the effects of the sun. At last the enemy caught sight, and opened 
a very heavy and well-directed fire on us, which we had to pass till 
we got to the turning-point. Then we moved down in line upon them, 
and opened fire on their guns, which were in a very strong position in a 
village. We silenced two with our artillery; but all we could do we 
couldn’t get at the third heavy gun, it was so well masked. The 78th were 
ordered to charge and take the gun. I never saw anything so fine. The 
men went on, with sloped arms, like a wall ; till within a hundred yards not 
a shot was fired. At the word ‘ Charge,’ they broke pee like an eager pack 
of hounds, and the village was taken man instant. I was up almost as soon 
as they ; and one man told me, with a grin, he had just killed three men out 
of one house. The enemy were now in retreat, for we had turned their po- 
sition ; but the fight was still hard, for their cavalry came round down upon 
our rear, and the guns had to be halted and opened on them, After that we 


—— 
of the 7th, the rain 
the heat of the sun 





ot so far forward towards Cawnpore, that, without knowing it, one of their | 


eavy guns in position was passed, and they managed to slew it round and 
open fire on our rear. So we had to turn and go back and take it. This 
was done by the 64th. In fact, it was, in point of heavy fire and fatigue, a 
very hard fight ; but the end was that we took eight guns in all, and utterly 
routed the enemy, who evacuated Cawnpore during the night, and blew up 
the arsenal and magazine. We bivouacked on the field, with little bed and 
supper, and marched into Cawnpore this morning, where we hold a position 
—the barracks. All the force is knocked up, and must rest a day.”’ 

Another officer, speaking of the battle on the 16th, writes—‘‘ When we 
came within range, down poured the round shot and grape. We were 
ordered to lic down, but the scoundrels had got their distance so well that 
several were wounded. Six men of her Majesty's 64th Regiment were 
killed, and poor Captain Currie, of the 84th, severely wounded by a round 
shot. We had several men wounded. I had a bullet on my topie (felt 
hat) which providentially glanced off, and Captain Raikes had a portion of 
his sword-hilt carried away. Well, fancy! when they saw us down again 
they thought we were afraid to advance; so they sounded the advance, 
onl Ges the double. The General (Havelock) now gave his order—‘ Rise 
up! advance!’ The whole line gave a cheer—such a cheer! it must have 
made the villains tremble from head to foot, and advanced in line against 
their battery, under a heavy cross fire, which they kept up very well, 
but did not do us much damage, as they fired so high. They 
evacuated their battery, and fled in every direction, We fired into 
them till they were out of range, and then rushed up the hill, and found, 
to our joy, Cawnpore about half a mile in front. We bivouacked on 
the rising ground for the night. You should have heard the cheer we gave 
as our gallant commander, General Havelock, rode down the lines; it was 
indeed a fine sight. 
make a special report of us to the Commander-in-chief. 
horror on hearing that the same night we gave them such a beating at Fut- 
teypore, they killed, or rather massacred, all the ladies whom they hitherto 
had spared in Cawnpore (except five or six who were concealed by their 
Native servants.) Miss Wheeler, the daughter of Sir H. Wheeler, they say 
killed five of these fiends with a revolver, before they could get near her. 
What an heroic spirit she must have had! The sight of the place where 
these poor ladies were murdered is indeed awful. Long tresses of hair— 
dresses covered with blood—here and there a workbox or bonnet.” 

The Tragedy at Cawnpore.—It appears that on the first alarm Sir Hugh 
Wheeler applied for aid to Nena Sahib; that this person sent 200 men and 
two guns on the 5th June; but that he afterwards appeared at the head of 
the mutineers, brought guns to bear on the garrison, and harassed them by 
a series of assaults. In the end he found himself the leader of 12,000 men, 
Sepoys and thieves. ‘“‘ On the 2ist or 22d ult. Sir Hugh Wheeler sank 
under the wounds which he had received; and the garrison, three or four 
days after his death, being short both of provisions and ammunition, and 

uced in number by several casualties, hoisted a flag of truce. Nena 


He on every occasion praises our men, and is going to | 
Only fancy our | 





Sahib then stopped the assault, and sent to inquire what was meant by the | 


Answer was returned by the Europeans, to the effect that they had 
neither food nor ammunition, and they proposed to give up the country to 
him on his allowing them to depart. te this Nena consented, and for two 
days supplied them with food, and in that time prepared boats for their 
departure. 
word in writing, and he, his officers and head people, confirmed it 
with an oath. The Europeans then gave up their arms and the 
treasure in the intrenchments, amounting to about three lacs; and were 


At the end of this time Nena gave the Europeans his | 


conveyed in Hindostanee gharries and hospital dhoolies, most of the | 


ladies being in the latter, under an escort of Sowars, to the ghat, 
where they embarked in seventeen boats out of nineteen that had been pro- 
vided, with the exception of some thirty-two ladies with children. As soon 
as the boats bad pushed off from the ghat, the boatmen jumped overboard 
and swam to the shore ; and then the mutineers o es 


tiny first broke out; but when he was absent she took his sword and killed 
his wife and two children, and then herself. Our informant states that 
when he left Cawnpore on the Ist instant the ladies and children were fed 
by Nena’s own servant.”’—Cualcutta Englishman. 

The final Massacre.—On the morning of the 17th July, the force 
marched into Cawnpore. The soul-harrowing spectacle which there pre- 
sented itself to them beggars description. The extent of the frightful 
catastrophe now became known. A wholesale massacre had been perpe- 
trated by the fiend Nena Sahib: 86 officers, 190 men of H.M.’s 84th Foot, 
70 ladies, 120 women and children of H.M.’s 32d Foot, and the 
whole European and Christian population of the place, including 
civilians, merchants, shopkeepers, engineers, pensioners, and their fa- 
milies, to the number of about four hundred persons, were the victims of 
this satanic deed. The court-yard in front of Gaeenetiieeman, in which 
Nena Sahib had had his head-quarters, and in which the women had been im- 
prisoned, was swimming in blood. A large number of women and children, 
who had been ‘cruelly spared after the capitulation for a worse fate than 
instant death,’ had been barbarously slaughtered on the previous morning ; 
the former having been stripped naked, beheaded, and thrown into a well ; 
the latter having been hurled down alive upon their butchered mothers, 
whose blood yet reeked on their mangled bodies. We hear of only four 
who escaped—a Mrs, Greenway, wife of a merchant, and three Indo-Bri- 
tons. The diary of a lady is said to have been found at Cawnpore, written 
up to the day on which she was killed, and containing information of great 
importance, on which the General is acting.’”"—Bombay Times. 

The Mutiny at Kolapore.—“ The only particulars that have reached us 
regarding it are, that a portion of the 27th Bombay Native Infantry mu- 
tinied on the Buckree Eed, the Ist instant. When the officers were 
assembled in the billiard-room after mess, aJemadar rushed in, and gave 
them warning that the men were coming to fire on them. They immediately 
repaired to the place of rendezvous previously appointed; but three young 
officers, ignorant of the place, or bewildered in the darkness, went astray, 
and were taken and murdered by the mutineers. The mother of the Jema- 
dar, an old woman, went to the house of Major Rolland, the commanding- 
officer of the regiment, at the same time that the Jemadar went to the mess- 
room, to warn the ladies of their danger, and afford them an opportunity of 
making theirescape. No sooner had the ladies effected their escape than 
the house was surrounded by the mutineers. Disappointed of their prey, 
they revenged themselves on the faithful old woman—her fidelity cost her 
her life. A number of the rebels were seized ; the rest made their way to 
other parts of the country. They have since returned, and there has been 
obstinate fighting there ; but we have not learnt the result. Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Rutnagherry, Sattara, and other places were thus thrown into 
great excitement. Our reports from these places are, however, 80 con- 
flicting that we do not feel justified in attempting any statement regarding 
them. The collector of Sattara, Mr. Rose, a man in every respect equal to 


| the oceasion, has thought it advisable to send the ex-Rances and the adopted 


son of the late deposed Rajah to Bombay, and they are now in confinement 
on Butcher's Island, a dépot of the Indian navy. A plot was discovered at 
Poona, concerted between the Moulvies of Poona and Belgaum, for the 
massacre of the Europeans and Christians of those stations. Letters were 
intercepted at the Poona post-office, which contained full details of the 
conspiracy, and which enabled the authorities, timely advised, to shun the 
coming evil. The Moulvie of Poona, with several accomplices, from that 
station, are now prisoners on board the Honourable Company's frigate, 
Acbar, awaiting their trial at the next criminal sessions, for high treason. 
Arrests have also been made at Belgaum and Ahmednuggur of par- 
ties implicated in this Mussulman conspiracy. Matters had proceeded 
so far in Poona, that arrangements had been made and materials pre- 
i for blowing up the arsenal. The community of that station 
1ave suffered great anxiety for many days. ‘The authorities have 
disarmed the Natives of the Cantonment Bazaar ; but left those of the city. 
the most to be suspected, in possession of their arms. From the princi 
out-stations the women and children are being sent to Poona and mbay, 
under military escort. Our own city is perfectly quiet, and our citizens 
free from any serious apprehensions of evil. There was considerable alarm, 
occasioned by reports of the worst character, at the time of the Buckree 
Eed ; but those who experienced it have been fully reassured. The com- 
munity have the most entire confidence in the wisdom, vigilance, and 
firmness of the Right Honourable the Governor, who is the commandant 
of the garrison, and who has left nothing undone in the measures which he 
has adopted to prevent an outbreak, or to crush it the instant it should 
be attempted. His Lordship is fully alive to his serious responsibilities at 
the present crisis, and is most indefatigable in his exertions, thus setting 
an example to all under his authority. Heads of departments receive 
orders from him before they are out of their beds in the morning, and they 
are not unirequently called upon by him to report on the execution of them 
after they have gone to bed at night. He enjoys in the highest degree the 
gratitude and confidence of all the well-disposed in the community, and he 
is a terror to all others, He has made every possible preparation for the 
accommodation and comfort of the additional troops expected from England ; 
and has retained in Bombay H.M.’s 33d Foot, the Duke of Wellington’s 
regiment, just arrived from the Mauritius. In every department of the 
service there is promptitude, activity, readiness; and in the bosom of every 
member of the community there is quietness and assurauce.’’—Bombay Times. 

@uited States.—The North Star arrived at Southampton on Thurs- 
day, with advices from New York to the 5th instant. 

The chief feature of the news is the panic in the New York money- 
market. The Zimes City article reports progress in the following pas- 
sage. 

**A further average fall of from 10 to 20 per cent had occurred in all the 
principal railway stocks in addition to that of like magnitude announced by 
the previous steamer; and there are several descriptions which are now not 
worth a quarter of the price at which they stood at the beginning of the 
year, although the market was then thought to have suffered from a long 
period of undue depression. Erie were quoted 19 to }; Reading, 63; Mi- 
chigan, Southern, 17; Panama, 79; and Illinois Central, 91. The latter 
stock had touched 84, but had subsequently rallied. New York Central was 
the only stock that had escaped a further decline, the price being still 72. 


| This company is free from floating debt, and its comparative stability is due 


fire on the boats | 


from a masked battery of eight guns, which had been previously erected | 


for the purpose. All the boats were sunk, and the people on board killed, 
with the exception of one boat that had passed down, and some twenty 
Europeans who had managed to swim to the shore. This boat was pursued 
by Nujeebs with two guns, who eame up with it on the second day, 
and sunk the boat and destroyed every one on board, off a place called 
Goshein-ka-Seerajpore. The twenty and odd Europeans whe swam on 
shore at Cawnpore were blown away from guns in the course of two or 

days, some each day. The thirty-two ladies and children who were 
left behind were conveyed by Nena into a pucca-house ealled the Subhad- 
hur, and kept in poe by Nena Sahib’s people, but without being insult- 
ed. One Portuguese woman, the daughter of a bugler, was made cap- 
tive by a trooper of the 2d Cavalry, and carried to his house, when the mu- 


| have a floating debt of 7 


to that circumstance, yet since the Ist of January it has fallen 21} per cent. 
The most severe revulsion had been in Illinois Central, owing to the direct- 
ors having made a call upon the shareholders of 10 per cent. The company 
,0007., a part of which was about to fall due, and 
to avert all difficulty in meeting it this step had become necessary. Even 
the various State stocks had greatly declined, and a sale of 22,000%. Ohio 
Sixes of 1886, which were negotiated last winter at 103}, had been forced at 
92. All the Railway companies having been brought to a ruinous point, the 
combined operators were now directing their efforts against the various banks. 
One of them, the Mechanics Banking Association, with a capital of 130,000/. 

had already succumbed. It held deposits to the amount of 163,000/., aud had 
a note circulation of 45,000/., the latter being secured by State stocks, The 
organs of the adverse operators openly point to many other concerns, and as 
these do not appear to have the courage to demand a contradiction the con- 
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fidence of the public is proportionably weakened. Thus we have such para- | but the end nearest the island lies in only sixteen fathoms of water, and 


graphs as the following—‘The New York Life and Trust Company has 
550,000/. of bills receivable, and we understand that it is a very sweet lot.’ 
—‘The Bank of Commerce is another weak concern; the last report 


showed its loans and discounts to be 2,420,000/., and the deposits but | 


1,220,(007.’—‘ The Bank of New York used to be considered one of the strong- 
est banks in the city. Look at it now: with loans amounting to 830,000/., 
it has deposits of only 530,0007.’ — There are a good many other weak ones 
on the list.’ With statements such as these in daily circulation, the marvel 
will be if the panic does not extend further. 
same writers that it is only just at its commencement. ‘The mercantile 
failures had been mquntnils few. i 


Sons, fur-dealers ; Adams and Buckingham, grain-factors ; and Breese, Knee- 
land, and Co., locomotive-builders, the last holding a large quantity of rail- 
way securities taken for work executed.”’ 

A special despatch from Washington states that General Scott and 
General Jesup have decided that the Utah military expedition shall pro- 
ceed to its destination. Dr. Forney, of Pennsylvania, has accepted the 
post of Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Utah. This completes the ap- 
pointments for that Territory. The new territorial officers will assemble 
at Fort Laramie and accompany the army. 


Pisrellanvons. 

The Duke of Cambridge left Dover on Tuesday night, to visit the camp 
at Chalons. 

The Gazette of Tuesday stated that the Queen had given orders for the 
appointment of Rear-Admiral the Honourable Henry Keppel, C.B., to be 
an ordinary member of the Military Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath; and 
of Commodore the Honourable Charles Gilbert John Brydone Elliot, 
R.N., to be an ordinary member of the Military Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the said most Honourable Order. 


The Registrar-General commences his weekly report by stating that 
“the present return indicates an improved condition of the public 
health.” The number of deaths last week was 1023 or 61 fewer than 
those of the preceding week ; and 128 under the corrected average, the 
deaths from cholera in the two epidemic seasons being omitted from the 
calculation. Deaths from diarrhwa have declined from 181 to 144. 
The deaths of five nonagenarians are included in the returns—two wo- 
men who died at the age of ninety years, two widows at the age of 
nine-four, and a spinster who died in Bow at the age of ninety-seven 
years. 





A respected notable in the University of Oxford, Dr. Foulkes, Principal 
of Jesus College, died there yesterday afternoon. He was eighty-four years 
old, and had been Principal of his College forty years, having been elected 
to succeed Dr. David Hughes in 1817. Dr. Foulkes, in consequence of the 
infirmities attendant on old age, had taken no active part in University 
affairs for several years past. 
the Fellows of Jesus College. 


Her Majesty the Queen has contributed the sum of 5007. towards the En- 
dowment Scheme of the Established Church.—J/ontrose Standard. 

Miss Florence Nightingale is now staying at Malvern undergoing the hy- 
dropathic treatment. 

Our favourite Court painter, Winterhalter, is to paint a portrait of the 
Emperor Alexander for the Museum of Versailles. 

The mixed commission appointed to define the boundaries between Russia 
and Turkey in Asia, over which M. Pelissier, French Consul-General, pre- 
sides, quitted Alexandropol on the 13th August, and proceeded towards the 
Black Sea. It reached Kavel on the 19th August, and expected to arrive at 
Batoum in the middle of the present month. 

Mr. M‘Carthy, a member of the Geographical Society of Paris, has set out 
on a journey to Timbuctoo, 


startling event, not satisfactorily explained. On the 11th of August, while 
Mr. Sulivan sat at dinner with a friend, a person entered and shot him with 
a blunderbuss. Some suppose that political motives prompted the foul deed ; 
other say thas it was in revenge for an insult offered to the women of Lima 
by Mr. Sulivan. He is said to have taken his mistress to a ball, and when 
reproached with the indecorum, to have replied that she was as virtuous a 
woman as any in Lima. Mr. Sulivan was a brother-in-law of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and for many years Deputy Secretary at War. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company are said to have sent out 
orders by the last overland mail to their agents for two of their large 
steamers, one from Bombay and one from Calcutta, to be despatched to 
Suez, so that they may be available at that port for the conveyance to 
India either of troops or p< 1 
The agents have also been authorized to send home by them, at reduced 
cost, any sufferers by the mutiny desirous to return. These vessels have 
been engaged in the transport of troops during the Persian war, and are 
capable of carrying 1000 men each. 





The Government have concluded an arrangement with the New Zealand 
and Australian Mail Steam Company for entering into a contract for a mail 
service between various points of New Zealand and Australia ; and the first 
steamers will be sent out to take up their respective stations as soon as they 
ean be equipped. 

A Melbourne paper states that the master of the War Spirit has been fined 
2337. by the Williamstown Magistrates for breaches of the Passengers Act : 
the passengers were put upon short allowance of water on the voyage from 
Liverpool to Port Phillip, in consequence of an insuflicient supply having 
been taken on board. The owners of the War Spirit are Messrs. Baines 
and Co., of Liverpool: no complaint was made against the master per- 
sonally, but only as the representative of the owners. [Messrs. Baines 
—_— that the master acted in error—there was really plenty of water on 

ard. 

With regard to the complaints directed against the ships built by Mr. 
Mackay of Boston, and bought by James Baines and Co. of Liverpool, that 
firm remark, that ‘* the best proof of what they are, is that, although they 
have been sailing for nearly four years, starting as packet-ships, in ail 
weathers and seasons, and making the fastest passages on record, not one of 
them has ever put back, put in, been lost, or called upon their underwriters 
for a shilling.” 

It seems that the submarine cable between Algeria and Sardinia is not 
complete: its length was insufficient to perfect its landing in Sardinia ; 


Indeed, it is predicted by the | 


Thus far they had comprised Bebee | 
and Co., bullion-brokers, an old and respectable firm; J. H. Prentice and | 


The election of a new Principal is vested in | 


has been buoyed : it is expected that this end will soon be recovered and 
joined to the land. 


The cultivation of cotton on the West coast of Africa under the auspice 
of Mr. Thomas Clegg of Manchester flourishes: the last export from en 
to Liverpool was 81 bales. 

Advices from Demerara announce that a Government commission had'been 
tes to visit the gold region and decide whether it is within the Bri- 
tish territories. It is mentioned that their route will lie through g part 
of the country the supposed site of Raleigh’s ‘* El Dorado.” > 

A letter from Wellington in New Zealand says there is no doubt that » 
great gold-field exists in the Middle Island. At the Nelson diggings, \y.- 
sacre Bay, some 600 people were at work at the beginning of May; jut it 
was expected that there would be 6000 when spring commenced. ~ 

The last accounts received from China by way of Kiachta present a de. 
plorable picture of the state of the capital and of the Southern provinces of 
the empire. Trade is almost completely annihilated, and the distress 
among the population is great. The Government has issued iron money 
to pay the public servants and for the purchase of corn, but it requires th. 
taxes to be paid in silver. 

The ** American ’’—that is the English—language is to be taught in thy 
Gymnasium in Irkutsk, instead of German; not from a love of England, 
but that the trade with America from the extreme Eastern ports of Russi 
may be facilitated. 


The operatic troupe of Mr. Lumley, now making a professional tour 
through the provinces, not only creates a sensation by its musical perform. 
ances, but also causes amusement by the kite-flying taste of the new tenor, 
Signor Giuglini. At most places where he stops, the Giuglini sallies out 
with a monstrous kite, grotesquely ornamented with three tuils; and it js 
soon astonishing the lieges by its appearance high in the air, the linc 
a mile long. 

A new claimant to the Shrewsbury estates has been found in the perso 
of a railway-porter, employed by the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp- 
ton Railway Company at Worcester station. The name of the claimant is 
Thomas Evans, and he has some documents in his possession which, it is 
thought, will assist in establishing his title. It appears that Evans's 
mother, now dead, was a Miss Talbot; and she had been frequently heard 
to say that her family ought to be much better off than they were, as the 
then Earl of Shrewsbury was her great-uncle. 


being 


A large portion of the printing-office of the Paris Moniteur was destroyed 
by fire on Monday morning, soon after the publication of the paper. The 
‘* salle des archives” and the library were burnt, and all the type was melted, 
While the flames were committing such ravages and every one was making 
the utmost exertions, a gentleman who was an eye-witness was heard to be- 
wail the calamity in such piteous tones that the people near imagined him to 
be possessed of a very feeling heart; his grief, however, was not for what 
others were to suffer, but for himself, all his anxiety being centered in one 
point, ** What has become of my manuscript ?” 

The weather has been very stormy in France. Terigueux especially has 
suffered much from a hurricane and floods produced by hail and rain. 

The cholera has appeared at Hamburg, and has proved fatal in a good 
many cases, 

Dr. Rae’s schooner the Iceberg, with which he intended next spring to go 
in search of Sir John Franklin's remains, is supposed to have been lost on 
Lake Ontario with all on board. 

The American ship Harkaway, from Charleston to Liverpool, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the dth yen Part of her cargo was turpentine; 
some of this exploded in the hold. The crew and ten passengers were 
picked up by a passing ship. 

A large loss of life and destruction of property have occurred in the Valle 


| d'Aosta, from a torrent having overflowed its banks. 


Intelligence has been received at Lloyd's, under date Kingston, Jamaica, 
August 27, of the capture of the British ship Endeavour, by a piratical 
vessel, and the murder of nearly all on board, It seems the Endeavour was 


| on a trading voyage on the Indian coast on the Ist August, and was lying 


sengers who may arrive by the overland route. | 


ae i ame a re oS ‘ : | becalmed about fifteen miles from Bahia Heads : 
The assassination of Mr. S. E. Sulivan, the British Minister at Lima, is a | s : ; : 





a number of boats, filled 
with armed pirates, put off from a vessel that had followed the Endeavour 
for several days previously, and, despite the gallant efforts of Captain Du- 
rant and his men, succeeded in boarding the vessel: the captain and thirteen 
of the crew were instantly murdered in cold blood. Seven of the men on 
witnessing this contrived to get over the side into one of the boats, and made 
their escape. After being on the ocean four days and nights, without food 
or water, they were picked up by the Conway steamer, and landed at King- 
ston on the 27th. 


THE NAVY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMRER 18. 

ApMIRALTY, Sept. 15.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. F. W. Thomas to 
be Adjt. vice Parry, promoted. 

ApMIRALTY, Sept. 18.—The following promotions, dated the 10th instant, have this 
day taken place consequent on the death, on the 9th inst. of Vice-Admiral C, 5. 
J. Hawtayne —Vice-Admiral of the White the Hon. W. Gordon to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue the Right Hon. Sir M. F. F. Berkeley, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; Rear-Admiral C. R. Moorsom, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. G. James, Earl of Egmont, Rear-Admiral Sir G. A. Westphal, Kut. om the re- 
served half-pay list, to be Vice-Admirals on the reserved half-pay list; Rear-Admi- 
ral of the Red P. W. P. Wallis to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of 
the White Sir M. Seymour, K.C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue T, W. Carter, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. E. H. 
Scott, Capt. G. A. Eliott, Capt. W. Holt, to be Rear-Admirals on the reserved 
half-pay list; Capt. J. J. Tucker to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 

The undermentioned Officers, on the Retired List, have been promoted to be 
Retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of }st Sept. 
1846, without increase of pay—Capts. J. F. Appleby, R. Devonshire, C. Rich, . 
Deans, W. Richardson, G, C. Blake, W. P. Stanley, W. H. Pierson. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 12th day of Sept. 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 















Notes issued .......seeeeee00+ +£25,067,200 Government Debt...........- £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...... . 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 10,592,200 
Silver Bullion. .........e.e00+ = 
ae ame 
£25,067,200 25,067,200 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital...........£14,553,000 , Government Securities (incia- 3.653 
ROG... ccccccececcess 3, 222 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,593, 52 
Public Deposits cocce | 108,478 Other Securities 18,66 1375 
Other Deposits.............. — 2 | em ereeeEr - 618 e 
Seven Days and other Bills... 783,454 | Gold and Silver Coin 
£36,078,341 £36,078 341 





* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SaturDay Mornine. 
The Indian calamities which have absorbed attention during the week 
This morning a number of letters from officers have 
y throw light on some of the dark questions sug- 
Thus, an officer writing from Benares, 


continue to do so. 
been published, and the 
gested by the last telegraph. 
«+ @ eave 
an - the papers that the Dinapore brigade have mutinied ; they 
are on the road at Sasseram. The whole thing was disgracefully mismanaged, 
ought to be hung. Afterthemen hadshown a mutinous spirit, he sent 
wanted their percussion-caps, instead of sending the 10th 





and 
a message that ~ 
‘o isarm them. 
oa stupid incapable wouldn’t ‘see. The evil of it is, besides a 
few more murders in the district, (that we're used to,) that the troops that 
should be reinforcing Havelock are now wantcd to clear the Grand Trunk 
Road and punish these fellows.” 

On August 3, he writes—“* We have just heard very bad news. Havelock 
is obliged to suspend his advance. He says he has only 700 effective men 
left. As it is impossible that he can be reinforced from this side for a fort- 
nicht, it is a regular fix. Both his force and Lucknow look very fishy. It 
is the worst news we've had yet. If it had not been for General s fas 
tuous idiotey, strong reinforcements would have been past Allahabad already. 





[ really should not wonder if that Dinapore folly does not end by losing | 
J . |} ogi 3 
99} 2. 


Lucknow, Havelock, and Agra. . . More news just in. The detach- 
ment from Dinapore came on the rebels. Our fellows had no advance guard 
or flankers; they came suddenly on a wall; up jumped the Sepoys, and 
blazed into them. Out of 300, two-thirds were hors-de-combat. By this 
sudden volley 80 were killed, and three officers and the remaining 100 barely 
vot away With their wounded to a steamer. Somehow, nobody knows how, 
the brutes had got eight guns; in Arrah probably, hid there beforehand.” 

his officer felt satisfied that Benares could be held. 
like mad in getting our stores, &e., down to Raj Ghat; the finest natural 
position I ever saw, and impregnable. 
place and Allahabad stand a chance of being the only two places in our oc- 
cupation between Calcutta and the Punjaub, unless that Delhi force does 
something quick.” 

A letter from Delhi, of the 14th J uly, sp aks of cholera in the camp ; 
but another, of the 26th, says— 

‘* We have only to pray that sickness may not overtake us here before 





‘enwick, commandirg the 10th, pointed out the ne- | 


| which was supported up to this morning; when, upon the public 


| 90 7-16. 


** We are working | , 
| amount of Shares and Stock has been forced upon the 
It is my private opinion that this | 


these fresh troops arrive ; and there is every hope that it may not be so, as | 


the sickly season seldom commences here betore the middle of September or 
later, when the rains leave off. At present there does not appear to be more 
sickness than there would be were the men quietly located in their barracks ; 
and several of the regiments, the comimandiug-ofticers tell me, are positively 
healthier than they probably would be in cantonments.” 

The writer of this letter, an artillery-oflicer, estimates the force before 
Delhi on the 26th July ai 4000 infantry, 2400 being Europeans. He 
speaks of 4000 troops as coming down from the Punjaub, 


Two gentlemen of Sheffield, members of the Town-Council, Mr. Har- 
vey and Mr. Broadbent, have offered to raise 500 men in the town within 
a month to serve in the Army, paying themselves the preliminary ex- 
penses, and handing the men over to the Government without any con- 
dition whatever. Lord Panmure, thank them on behalf of himself 
and colleagues for their zeal and public spirit, has accepted the offer. ‘The 
Government, however, will pay the expenses usual on such occasions 





that is 2/. per man bounty, and a free kit. 


Prince Alfred arrived at Buckingham Palace yesterday afternoon from 
The Duke of Cambridge reached the Camp at Chalons on Thursday, 
on a visit to the Emperor. Another recorded arrival at the Imperial 
head-quarters is that of the Earl of Cardigan. 
The Emperor Alexander left Berlin at four o’clock on the 16th, a 
companied by the two Princes, Gortchakoff, Count Adlerberg, and Count 
Brunnow, on his way by Weimar to Frankfort. 


C- 


Constitutional government makes strange converts in these days. It 
is stated that “on the 9th instant the Bi y of Tunis granted a constitu- 
tion to his people, founded upon the most liberal principle. It was pro- 
mulgated in the presence of the Ulemas, the Ministers, the notables, and 
general officers of the state; who, in the presence of all the foreign agents, 
the French Admiral, and the principal European inhabitants, took a 
mn oath to maintain it inviolate.’ 
ihere is a rumour from Spain in Paris, that Narvaez and his colleagues, 
hardly pressed by the Palace intriguers, had resigned, but that their 
resignations had not been accepted by the Queen. The cause of this 
proceeding is said to be some disagreement about the return of Queen 
Christina to Spain. 


} 
so 


Irish journals state that the “proclamation” of Belfast “has 
no small amount of sensation” there, and “a fecling of shame 
an row” at the disgrace brought on that town. An additional force 
of 610 infantry and 46 dragoons has marched in, and the constabulary 
mM ised to 450 strong. Yesterday the search for arms was to b gin. 
the police had been informed that the possessors of arms were sending 
the m into the « uuntry, pawning them, burying them wrapped in well- 
oiled flannel, and returning them to the shops whence the y were hired. 
Che Commission has sat daily, and excited great interest. ~ 


caused 








SaTuRDAY, ONE 0’CLOCK. 

The full details of the Calcutta mail have arrived. It brings the re- 
assuring intelligence that Gencral Havelock did not retreat to Cawnpore. 
bp ‘ 
the Bengal Hurkaru of August 8 says— 

* On the 30th and 31st, General Havelock sent back his wounded and sick 
to Ca vnpore, and reecived tn lieu reinjorcements toa greater extent. On the 
Ist August he recommenced his march towards Lucknow, and was confident 
of being able to reach it on the 8th. In the last action {with Haveleck]} the 
enemy fired kunkur and telegraph-wire from his guns, thus showing the 

arrenness of his supplies.”’ 

It is reported that Major Banks is dead at Lucknow. 

‘Ty . “ . 

There is reason to hope that Arrah had been relieved. 
MONEY MARKET. 
. ; ’ Srock EXxcnuanee, Fripay APrTERNOON. 

‘The market for Public Securities has continued quiet during the week, 
With only an occasional sign of animation. ‘The extreme fluctuation in quo- 








tations, although somewhat more than } per cent, has not been owing to in- 
creased business; on the contrary, speculators seem less disposed to operate 
than ever: the consequence is a gradual decline in the price of Stocks, The 
transactions of the week have been altogether unimportant, with the ex- 
ception of some purchases on Monday and Tuesday, amounting to nearly 
500,000/. in Consols; the result of which, however, instead ot imparting 
a firmness of tone to the market, was that prices generally gave way } per 
cent on each day. The Indian news had also a depressing influence ; 
from which there would seem at present to be little probability of recovery. 
There has in addition been an increased demand for money this weck, 
at rates varying from 5 to 5} per cent; but with no great pressure 
either in or out of ‘* the House.”” Consols opened on Monday at 
903 91, and continued firm at that price till the afternoon, when’ the 


market began to droop, till on Tuesday “after hours” there wer 
several sales at 90%. Next day there was a slight improvement, 


ion of the 
Indian and China telegraphic despatch, a fall of } to § per cent tock place. 
There were bargains done as low as 90 in the early part of the morning. 
Prices have since improved, and the final quotation in Consols is 90 5-16 
Bank Stock leaves off at 210 213, Exchequer Bills (small) have 
been flat at 7s. 3s. dis. 

The business of the Foreign Stock Market (with the exception of Mexican 
and Turkish) has been wholly without importance ; those stocks have fallen 
about $ per cent since last week, and they finally close this afternoon— 
Mexican at 214 3; Turkish Six per Cents, 94} 95; Ditto Four per Cents, 
In other Stocks, business has been so slight that prices are considered 
merely nominal. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent has been every day 
79 80, and the Three per Cents 5556. Buenos Ayres closes at 83 85; Ve- 
nezucla Active, 31 33; Venezuela Deferred, 12 14. Grenada Active, 22 23, 
Grenada Deferred, 5} 6}; Chilian Six per Cents, 102 104, Chilian Three 
per Cents, 76 78 

Throughout the week there has been a tendency to lower prices in the Rail- 
way Share Market. Dealings have been rather more numerous, and a large 
market. Great Western 
on and South- Western, 





are flat—54 4; Birmingham leave off at 98 |; Lon 
453 46; Midland, 80} 81; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 963 3. In the lighter 
Share Market the exceptions have been in Caledonian, in which a rise of 
almost 3 per cent will be noticed, closing at 4242}; and in Manchester, 
Shettield, and Lincoln, in which an advance of hos taken place. The 
last price of Brighton Stock is heavy at 102} 1044; in Dover, 20} 8. 
In the French Railway Share Market the same dul 

scarcely the least rally : Shares are from 20s. to 30s. lower allround; Paris 
and Strasbourg, 25} 26; Paris and Lyons, 33 33}; Northern of France, 
334. Notwithstanding the distressing news from the East, Indian Shares 
remain with but trifling alteration: East Indian, 97} 98}; Great Indian 
Peniusula, 193 192 ; Madras, 19} j. 


ess continues with 


Sat AY, Tweive o’CLock. 
The Consol Market is a shade firmer this morning—903Z } for 14th Octo- 
ber Ace Forcign Securities and Railway Shares are as at the close 


Bank return of the stock of bullion this week shows a de- 


sterday. 





yt 





Saturpay, One o’Cioce. 

The Funds are without alteration. Markets firm all round. The fol- 
lowing are the last operations—Eastern Counties, 57}; Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee, 614; Great Western, 54); London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
1043; London and North-Western, 97); Midland, 80}; North British, 
50%; North-Eastern—Berwick, 92} ; South-Eastern, 675; Paris and Lyons, 
Fusion Shares, 344. Joint Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and Australian, 
Chartered, 18; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 173; London and 
County, 29}; London and Westmiuster, 47}. 





























3 per Cent Consols .......... 90) } | Dutch 24 per Cents.....ccees 4 65 

Ditto for Account ... 903 4 Ditto 4 per Cents sepmauie 99 100 

3 per Cent Reduced shut Mexican 3 per Cents ccoce ae 

New 3 per Cents ........000- shut Peruvian 44 per Cents ....... 79 &i 

Long Annuities.,,. ...+ 2 7-16 9-16 | Ditto 3 per Cent ..... woes 05 DF 

Bank Stock ..... shut Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 45 46 

Exchequer Bill 7 dis. 3 dis. Russian 5 per Conts.......... 108 Il 

India St 210 213 Ditto 44 per Cen coogse Sa 

Austrian 5 per Cent &9 91 Spanish 5 per ¢ t 40! 

Brazilian 5 per ¢ RB cece 101 103) | Ditto D 1 254 

Le in 44 per Cent secs 97 99 Sa lian 5 per Cents 8 90 

Chilian 6 per Cents ~ lo? Wi Swedish 4 per Cents 83 66 

Danish 5 per Cents.......... 99 101 | Turkish 6 per Cent , 1 

Danish per Cents,,........ S4 86 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed., 99] 

Atay ing of th wictors the Ba of I lar m Thursday, an 

proj 

increased dividend of 5} per cent for the t half-y Was announ ‘ 
Th \ 1 th ugmentation, 4 l’ r ked why the * old 
lady | not giv ill higher diy ne ! the **y ladies *’ 
thei " hanks—divided fre 1D to 2 The Gover- 
nor and Mr, ¢ jained, that though the nominal « l of the Bank 
is 14,000,000/., t s only about 5,000,000/. of working capital: the Bank 
must i r reserve than private ban] 

The dividend of the North British Railway is t he rate of 23 per 
cent per ann 

Th profits at the disposal of the Ci l Hol Railway for 
the 1 iont 29,920/, uviy GOOO/. 1 ' the same pe- 
riod ] ! Che mon will b i ivi preferene 
divi \ I su i hoped that in another 
half-y li I f tl re vill ‘ it 

Nearl Irish 1 \ v by ] rns an increase of 
traffic compared with 1856; in Enel moven is in the opposite 
direction. 

As t Great Wes 1 Railway is perous a state the Directors 
have citered into a costly compet: i for the Birmingham goods trattic with 
the North-Western, offering to work lower price i lf-defence, the 
North-Western notify that th ill carry goods at price fixed by the 
Great Western, 

The Red Sea Telegraph Company have noti to the Eust India Di- 
rectors that they cannot prosecute their scheme at ] if Uniess a guaran- 
teed amount of interest be given by the East India Company, in the same 
way as to the Indian railways. If the East India Company will grant this 
on 700,000/. of capital, the undertaking will proceed immediately 

The Atlantic Telegraph shares are seriously depressed. The expense of 


the recent abortive atte mpt to lay the cable have been estimated at 25,000/. 
—this would be only one-fourteenth of the « ipit il. 

A new submarine telegraph line has been conceded by the French Govern- 
ment to M. Balestrini: it will depart from Marseilles, touch at the islands 
of Hytres, thence to Corsica, and from island to island till it attain Constan- 


| tinople. 


The Corn-market has still an upward tendency, prices having advanced 


ls, on Monda 
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The Journal de Constantinople states that the Porte has granted a conces- 
sion to Messrs. Price, Larkins, and Joyce for a railway trom Samsoun to 
Sivas, a distance of 250 miles, through a very fertile country. The capital 
is to be 4,500,0007., with a 7 per cent guarantee from the Turkish Govern- 
ment. It is intended to construct the line in three portions, the second of 
which will terminate at the copper-mines of Tokat. 

The merchants of Bordeaux are about to establish a line of steamers to 
Brazil. 


CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
September 18th, including season-ticket-holders, 26,175. 


Che Oheatres. 


The dramatic season is beginning to dawn in the suburbs. Mr. Phelps 
has resumed the sway of government at Sadler's Wells; where Mrs. 
Young, an actress of more than ordinary promise, has made a successful 
débat as Julia in the Hunchback. At the Surrey, Messrs. Shepherd and 
Creswick, are commencing their winter labours, after a repose of several 
months, but have not as yet produced any novelty of importance. The 
National Standard, which is gradually asserting its position as one of the 
noticeable establishments of the metropolis, is at present lyrical, in con- 
sequence of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, who are great 
favourites at the East-end of London ; but it will soon be rendered legiti- 
mately dramatic by the visit of Mr. James Anderson and Miss Elsworthy. 
Thus the good people of the outskirts are well provided with such intel- 
lectual aliment as the modern stage is able to supply. 

At the Adelphi, Mr. T. P. Cooke has confirmed his resuscitation by 
playing Long Tom Coffin in the Pilot ; and the audience have an oppor- 
tunity of admiring, at the same time, the imperishable vigour of the 
veteran actor, and the strange incoherence of the veteran melodrama. As 
for the actor, the impotence of years in affecting him either physically or 
mentally is the wonder of the playgoing public. Elderly gentlemen, 
who in early boyhood were taken by their parents to see the most ideal 
representative of the British sailor, open their eyes to find the same re- 
presentative still in full performance of his ancient functions, down to the 
minutest details of combat and hornpipe. 

At the Haymarket, the character of Lady Teazle has been very 
creditably played by Mrs. Catherine Sinclair, It is more within her 
reach than Beatrice. 

This week the experiment made last year of opening Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for two isolated extra nights is repeated; the operas selected 
being IZ Don Giovanni and La Traviata, The classical work was per- 
formed last night, and the crowded house bore witness to the success of 
the yenture, 








Partstan THEATRICALS, 
Salvini, an Italian tragedian, has succeeded Madame 
the task of familiarizing the French public with the 
The production of Sau is one of the events con- 
engagement. Like Madame Ristori, too, he is 





Signor 
Ristori in 
works of Alfieri. 
nected with his 


ambitious of Shaksperian honours, and with great success has acted | 
| an ample margin for the purposes of a leading domestic measure. 


Othello, in an Italian translation of the play by M. Carcano, In- 
deed, foreign dramas are at present somewhat abundant in the French 
metropolis. At the Odéon there is a translation of Schiller’s Ka- 
bale und Liebe, from the pen of M. Bravard; who calls it Louise Miller, 
possibly after the example of Verdi, who has composed an opera on the 
same ta At the Cirque there is a version of King Lear, executed by 
MM. Crisafulli and Devicque. Lest untravelled readers should imagine 
from the name of the French theatre that this production of King Lear is 
in some degree analogous to Mr. Cooke’s Shaksperian achievements at 
Astley’s, we take occasion to state that the so-called Cirque is not a Cir- 
cus now, but is so named from earlier uses. 

M. Xavier de Montépin, the French novelist, has turned his Vivevs 
de Paris into a five-act drama of the same name, which is now acted at 
the Ambigu-Comique. 

The statistical account of the aggregate receipts of all the places of 
public amusementduring the month of August, shows that as the year de- 
clines the attractive power of the drama increases. The receipts of July 
did not exceed 561,134f. 10c.; those of August amounted to 720,871f. 
80c. ; and the increase is mainly produced by the theatres, in spite of a 
considerable decrease in the item of balls and concerts. 





PANORAMA OF DELHI. 

The spot upon which the mind’s eye of every Englishman is fixed may 
be seen by the bodily eye, portrayed in a panorama which is now on ex- 
hibition at the Auction Mart in the City. The artist is Mr. Charles 
Marshall, long known for his skill in this department of painting ; and 
the picture—which, as panoramas go, is of moderate dimensions—is said 
to have been executed quite recently from authentic data. Delhi lies be- 
fore us in the plain—a city of seven miles’ cireuit, and ninetcen gates. 
The Jumna, crossed by a single pontoon-bridge, (conjectured to have been 
destroyed by this time,) flows blue and 4 in the foreground—nar- 
row just here, but widening towards the left. Dominating the whole 
city by its size and position, rises the palace of Shah Jehan, crowned 
with domes and minarets, flanked by forts. A conspicuous mosque 
ranks next in importance ; and various other striking Oriental buildings, 
intermixed with a specimen or two of the European pseudo-classic, rear 
themselves above the low flat-roofed houses of the Indian city. Here 
then stands Delhi, girt all round with her walls and forts: to the right, 
elevated on a rocky plateau above the level of most buildings in the city, 
lies, in scanty dots of white, the English camp; its guns answering one 
by one the batteries of the rebels. Villages and detached buildings stud 
the plain here and there ; and, under a golden afternoon, the purple 
mountains of Cabul shut the vista. 

It isa truism, but not the less a truth, that there is nothing like 
seeing a scene of this kind; no verbal description is half so effective. To 
look at it, unfortunately, is to see that the meagre British force has a 
huge task before it, with this fortified city of 150,000 souls, lying free 
for access or for escape in the open plain, by the river-side, full of the 
munitions of war, and garrisoned by 30,000 dogged desperadoes of mu- 
tineers. 

The panorama will be found of considerable interest ; enhanced by 
the explanatory remarks (renewed every half-hour) of a lecturer, who 
seems to be well up in the news connected with the present position of 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHALL REFORM BE DEFERRED IN 1858 ? 
A RATHER remarkable discussion has been raised as to the ox- 
ediency of introducing a Reform Bill in the session of 1858 

e are not sure whether the suggestion first originated with 
Mr. Henley, but he is the person upon whom the responsibility 
has been fastened. At a meeting of the Thame Agricultura} 
Association last week, while discoursing on the affairs of India 
Mr. Henley said that the redress of the unbearable treatment 
of our countrymen in the East is a matter of such importance 
“that it must throw all social questions into the shade,” 
‘The question whether or not ten or eight pound householders 
or any other pounders, should have a vote, must sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with the revolt in India.” Mr. Henley 
held out, as a free gift to Government, a fair pretext for postponing 
the subject of Representative Reform in 1858, The Ministerial 

arty answer him—‘“ Thank you for nothing! Whatever it may 

> convenient to do in the spring of 1858, we do not intend to throw 
away all the credit of a Reform Government during the next six 
months.” Some sturdy friends of the Ministry, indeed, appear 
to have taken alarm at this qualified rebuke to Mr. Henley, as 
tending too much to indorse the distinct pledge given by Lord 
Palmerston, that if Reform questions were waived in the session 
of 1857, he would introduce a bill in the session of 1858. On the 
other hand, some of Mr. Henley’s friends, solicitous not to lose so 
splendid an opportunity for debating-display as a Reform Bill 
discussion would afford, have rather rated him for having gra- 
tuitously invented a pretext that would serve Ministerial pur- 
poses. Others again have deprecated any such discussion at 
present; so that the publichas been dragged into a discussion as 
to the expediency of a discussion in the autumn of 1857 on the 
question whether there should be a discussion on Reform in the 
spring of 1858, 

Practically, the previous question suggests itself, how far any 
Indian measures can absorb the whole time and attention of the 
House of Commons during next session, or any other session. 
We do not remember ever yet to have witnessed a session of 
Parliament at which only one subject, however important, has 
engrossed the whole time. Throughout the Russian war a num- 
ber of bills were introduced, and Members certainly devoted the 
average of hours every week to the usual recreation of dining, 
opera-going, and party discussion. Allowing that India should 
consume a quarter of the time,—which is a very large allowance, 
far exceeding any known proportion,—there would still remain 





A large part of the debate upon Reform would properly lie with 
the House of Commons, which is not the Executive, and is not 
disturbed by executive duties; and if the general scope of the 
plan originated with the Minister and his immediate colleagues, 
they could find quite enough Parliamentary coadjutors to take 
the hard work off their shoulders. 

It is true that the public is not likely to be pressing the demand 
for a Reform Bill with any urgency ; it has not been doing so for 
some years; but, instead of constituting an excuse for a further 
delay, that fact is a reason against the procrastination. The no- 
tion of having any comprehensive Reform Bill at all did not 
originate with the public; it originated with men in office. Mr. 
Locke King, Lord John Russell, and other Members, suggested 
particular reforms of detail ; they were requested to postpone their 
bills; and as an inducement, Lord Palmerston promised a com- 
prehensive measure next session. Ze originated the present pub- 
lie expectation ; and it is for him to consider how far it would be 
desirable to make the English public believe that a Reform Bill 
was nothing more than a bait with which a cunning statesman 
could angle for political support, the bait to be taken away as 
soon as the poor fish was caught. 

Besides, there is rather a prominent statesman who may be said 
to have almost a professional interest in the promotion of Reform ; 
and if, to suit the purposes of the Cabinet, the subject were 
dropped in 1858, unquestionably it will not suit the purpose of 
Lord John Russell to do so. On the whole, we are inclined to 
think that the idea of postponing the promised Reform Bill of 
1858 is a notion that will not do. 

It is perfectly true, as Lord Brougham said last session,* in his 
thoughtful speech on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, that 
‘« Lord Palmerston’s announcement cannot create anything like 
the feeling which prevailed in 1831” ; but perhaps a period of less 
popular excitement is the best of all for the consideration of such 
a measure as would be most suited to the present occasion. The 
public seldom really assists in debates of this kind. It is moved 
only when political parties are unable to settle conclusions with 
each other, and the mob is brought in as a mere instrument or 
weapon in the hands of the more popular side. The Reform Bill 
of 1858 must be a measure of improvement, and its details will 
not be any the better contrasted should the discussion be car- 
ried on by force of brickbat. : 

Lord Brougham showed that there are at least four very serious 
defects in the present law. The uniform test of rating is totally 
fallacious, since it admits a comparatively low class in one tow?, 
a numerous class in another, and no voters at all in a third. Nor 
can there be any reason why a man whose fitness has already 
been tested, however roughly, should be deprived of his vote 

* Lord Brougham’s Speech on Parliamentary Reform, in the House of 
Lords, 3d August 1857. Republished in a separate form by Mr. Ridgway. 
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is testing qualification. ‘‘ The rule should be, 
Jom ele Aree voter. The denial of official seats con- 
cently occasions inconvenience and political excitement without 
po real necessity in the circumstances of the time. Andif an 
educational franchise is difficult per se, there is no reason why all 
ns of attested education—the members of all learned bodies, 
of the clergy, professors of physic or the law, officers of the Army 
or Navy, or members of authenticated and incorporated societies 
_-should be refused recognition amongst electors. And while 
admitting new classes of electors, any thoroughly amended sta- 
tute would remove some half-close boroughs which were left in 

the Reform Bill of 1852. oe 
With regard to the extension of the suffrage, injustice has been 
done to the subject by exaggerating the importance of the naked 
franchise. The vote of the Parliamentary electors is only one of 
the hundred modes by which the government of this monarchical 
commonwealth is carried on; and amongst that hundred modes, 
if it is desirable that every individual citizen should have an 
opportunity of influencing the government by which he is ruled, 


it is most undesirable that he should be completely excluded from | 


exercising such imfluence. The English public enjoys a sur- 
prising strength, which enables it to confront difficulties that 
would overthrow many a Continental government apparently 
stronger than ours, because our representative institutions can 
rally round the Executive the support of a genuine public opinion : 
but the same principle applies to all Englishmen. ‘There are 
none but exceptional classes whom a Minister would dislike to 
rally round him. 
in which Englishmen are thrown into the position requiring 
the construction of a provisional government, such as a ship- 
wreck or a new settlement. A committee is elected, and each 
individual has some voice in suggesting the plan upon which 
he among others would like to have the common management ar- 
ranged. Superior knowledge, higher influence and ae of 
command, give to the comparatively few a justly predominant 
share in the government. Buteach man at one point or other has 
his say, or his vote—the process by which “ public: opinion” is 
enabled to speak. 
‘ universal suffrage’; but according to the very principle upon 
which our commonwealth is governed, every Englishman who is a 
free man should at some stage or other have his voice. There 
may be reasons of expediency or necessity for excluding particular 
classes ; but the onus probandi is thrown upon those who insist 
upon the exclusion. Prima facie, under our constitution every 
freeborn Englishman has a constructive right to appoint his 
representative, and his right is not disproved by any empirical 
reference to the bad working of a pretended institution of uni- 
versal suffrage in another country, where multitudes have been 
summoned to give their vote, yes or no, on a stand-and-deliver 
principle, without the slightest freedom of any kind. 

No Reform Bill which can be proposed to Parliament, however, 
can take up the subject of the franchise or of Parliamentary re- 
presentation de novo; it must start from the existing circum- 
stances. Some classes do not enjoy the exercise of the fran- 
chise, and the very fact of their privation may constitute in 
its debasing tendencies a reason why the franchise should not 
be hurriedly extended to them. The first question in deter- 
mining the extension of the franchise is, what classes the ex- 
isting circumstances of the day compel us to exclude, or ren- 
der it politie to exclude, for the safety and wellbeing of the 
state ? ne the next question is, at classes can be obvi- 
ously admitted? If there are any such classes, their continued 
exclusion is an injury, not only to them, but to the whole country ; 
since the purpose of any representative improvement at all should 
be to make the nearest possible approach to a representation of the 
entire community. The third question is, By what improvement 
of machinery can we minimize the injurious effect of any exclu- 
sion at all. These are principles which Englishmen ought to be 
sufficiently masters of themselves to discuss, with the aid of Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Henley, and other Parlia- 
mentary philosophers, undeterred by any alarms, however serious, 
from our Indian provinces. 





PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OVER PUBLIC MONEYS. 
As we do not suppose that the principal suggestion made by the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys will be adopted by the Trea- 
sury, we do not expect to see it summarily adopted by the House 
of Commons. But some such arrangement is essential to any 
effectual control of the public moneys by the representatives of the 
people ; and now that it has been so distinctly proposed, a public 
opinion will be gradually developed into a demand. The plan 
proposed is, to raise the whole Board of Audit to a higher po- 
sition ; to put at its head a permanent Minister of the first class ; 
to place at its disposal the appointment and continuance of all the 
civil servants under it ; to enable it to make its communications 
to Parliament no longer through the Treasury but in the direct 
form; and to let the public accounts be submitted to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed by the Speaker. 
Besides the circumstance that in the Committee the project did 
not originate with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, th 
fact that it must operate, if not to diminish the importance of the 
Treasury, at least to give it in the permanent Executive a very 
powerful rival. There is likely to be an outcry that the plan 
would render the Executive more subservient to the House of 
Commons; while the First Lord of the Treasury is likely enough 
to sympathize with objections to the encroachment upon his own 


We see the point illustrated by any case | 


This, indeed, is identical with that bugbear | 


rere is the | 


paramount position. But we are inclined to doubt whether the 
proposed alteration would not actually strengthen the hands of 
the Executive, although at the same time strengthening Par- 
liamentary supervision over finance. 

In the earlier times of the monarchy, the support of the state 
establishments depended mainly upon funds Merived from the 
royal authority alone, from hereditary land estates, or from 
various feudal fines and privileges. It is common to represent 
the Crown as having made a bargain with the country, by sur- 
rendering its hereditary estates: but that representation is fal- 
lacious. On the contrary, the Crown has gained, since the publie 
now supports establishments that were at one time almost at the 
private charge of the Sovereign. Regarded as a proprietor, the 
Sovereign has all the advantages of a species of national insu- 
rance for his income; and, inde yendently of that obvious gain, 
he has another benefit accruing aon the enlarged conveniences 
and facilities of modern times. But there has been no bargain 
| between the Sovereign and the State. There have been, from 
| time to time, adjustments in their financial relation—adjustments 
| rendered necessary by a change in the circumstances of the day ; 
| and the estates which the Sovereign has surrendered are of beg- 

garly value in comparison to those large emoluments and ad- 
vantages which now accrue to him. His revenues are derived 
| principally from taxation; but taxation is an estate almost of 
| Parliamentary creation. In earlier days it was resorted to only 
on great emergencies, as an additional aid to the state expendi- 
ture; and some of the first contests between the Crown and Par- 
liament arose out of the use or misuse of the pretended right of 
the Executive. From the time of Magna Charta until the Revo- 
lution Parliament was incessantly occupied in imposing restraints 
on the levying of scutages, talliages, and other aids. In the 
reign of Richard the Third, one fruitful source of revenue, 
‘““benevolences,” was, in the emphatic language of a Denison, 
declared to be ‘damned and annulled for ever.” And finally, the 
| Bill of Rights stipulated, declared, and enacted, that ‘no man be 
compelled to make any gift, loan, benevolence, or tax, without 
common consent by act of Parliament.” Thus the granting of 
supplies has been from the very beginning of constit%tional go- 
| vernment the chief power of the House of Commons, 
| But from time to time attempts have been made to neutralize 
the concession wrung from the Stuarts, by evading the restriction 
of the grant in the mode of appropriating the sums granted. Yet 
this right also was asserted, and exercised, early in the Parlia- 
mentary history of the country. In the ninth year of Richard 
the Second, subsidies were granted by Parliament “ for the safe 
custody of the sea and the aid of John of Gaunt”; and not only 
were the sums granted for these specific purposes, but receivers 
and supervisors were named by Parliament, the receivers being 
prohibited from making any expenditure without warrant of the 
| King and of the supervisors. A similar case oceurred in the sixth 
year of Henry the Fourth, when Parliament granted money from 
tonnage and poundage, and appointed two treasurers to whom the 
| tax should be paid ; enacting, that ‘‘ if by any warrant, patent, 
| &e., this money be paid to any other use than that for which it is 
| granted, those who grant them, as well as those who pay the 
money, shall be held guilty of high treason.” Many other similar 
cases occur in the history of our Parliament, both before and after 
the Revolution. James the First, Charles the Second, and Wil- 
liam the Third, successively experienced the jealousy of the House 
of Commons ; and it was during the reign of William that Mr, 
Sacheverell, the colleague of Lord Somers in preparing the appro- 
priation-clause, insisted that this kind of control ‘‘ was no new 
thing, but was practised and done in the greatest Kings’ reigns, 
—Edward I, Henry IV, Henry VII, and Henry VIII.” Ina 
report addressed to the Select Committee, Lord Monteagle says, 
truly enough, “ It is constitutional jealousy, and not contidence, 
upon which our institutions are founded,” 

For some time past the Executive has managed to evade the 
Parliamentary control. It has maintained its success by a certain 
kind of conciliatory demeanour, and has in faet been perpetually 
compromising its own position in order to keep up that feeling 
which has made the House in turn compromise its duties and its 
rights. If the Treasury, which is so often taken to be synony- 
mous with the Cabinet Council, has been successful in diminish 
ing the powers of the Commons, it has exactly im the same pro- 
portion diminished its own independence. It is still a complaint 
that we have a constantly growing expenditure on our naval and 
military establishments, without any guarantee that the money 
is finally appropriated to procuring for the nation those things for 
which the nation pays. Here Parliament is left without the power 
of pursuing its own ‘supervision over the finaneial acts of the Exe- 
cutive ; but only last session we found Lord Palmerston confessing 
that the Executive had reduced the military establishments below 
the point which he thought expedient, because, as a Minister— 
and he is no bad specimen of a Minister—he had not the inde- 
pendence, the courage, or the hopefulness, to ask the House of 
Commons for the money that would be requisite. Are we not 
justified in saying that the Executive has abated its power as much 
| as it has abated the power of the Commons; that Government 

compromises itself as much as it is compromised by Parliament ? 
By the plan now proposed, the Board of Audit would be ren- 
dered to a great extent independent of the Treasury; but would 
it not on that account be a most valuable mediator between what 
we may call the active part of the Executive and the House of 
Commons? Imagine the proposed state of things established and 
in operation: the Ministers of the Crown would lay their plans 
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before the House of Commons—the Commons would give, or re- 
fuse, the ways and means—the Board of Audit would be able on 
its own responsibility to attest the fidelity with which the a a 
and means should be administered. If the requirements of the 
ixecutive were large, the House of Commons would be able to 
ascertain through the Board of Audit whether there have been 
any extravagances, any inefficiency, or anything but honest ne- 
cessity and sound policy. Should the House be perverse or par- 
simonious, the Executive, unseduced into the pleasant path of 
compromises, would be more inclined than it has been sometimes 
lately to decline continuance of responsible duties when denied 
the requisite ways and means, It appears to us that the plan 
would restore a function proper to the House of Commons; would 
secure to the public a more honest satisfaction of public necessi- 
ties; aud would render all parties, the Representative Chamber, 
the political Executive, and the permanent Financial department, 
more independent and efficient for the service of the country. 


THE INDIAN GAGGING ACT. 
Repvenant as the decree of the Governor: General, placing the 
Indian press under a special licence, was to English feeling, there 
was at first every disposition to make an allowance for the diffi- 
culties of a government in a position like that of India; but re- 
flection and further information have not corroborated the grounds 
upon which such a measure might have been justified. Lord 
Canning’s pleas were, that ‘ sedition had been poured into the 
mind of the public” by ‘ a portion of the Native press” ‘ to an 
audacious extent”; that facts had been misrepresented, in a man- 
ner which would have been apparent to those who were well- 
informed, but that such misrepresentations ‘“ by Native read- 
ers, who are ill-informed as to the views of Government, and are 
not well acquainted as to what is passing around, are readily 
believed” ; that there was ‘constant vilification of the Govern- 
ment, and constant attempts to sow distrust between the Govern- 
ment and its subjects.” Copies of papers had been dissemi- 





nated in Caleutta which had originated with the mutineers of | 


Delhi. These remarks apply to the Native press; but it has 
been justly observed, that, whatever might have been the reasons 
fer placing that portion of the press under rigid control, the same 
reasons could not apply to the English press. 

Before the outbreak, some of the journals very freely criticized 


the conduct of the Government, but it is inconceivable that the | ; : ' ‘ \ : 
| public and Government from seeing what is going on among the 


| Natives. 


Euglish press generally should have failed to give the Government 
its support in the conflict with the rebels after the outbreak. It 
must be confessed, however, that the Anglo-Indian public is far 
from being satisfied with Lord Canning at the present time; and 
it is quite possible that criticisms inciting him to amore ener- 
getic, or at all events a more consistent course of action, might 
occasionally have appeared even in the English press. But what 
injurious effect could such criticisms have produced upon the 
Native mind? We can easily understand how a Governor, im- 
patient of censure, may seize an opportunity for putting down 
observations upon himself under the plea of protecting the 
military position of the state. And we may say that we have 
had ocular demonstration of the exceedingly impolitie extent to 
which the suppression of English writing has gone. Some of the 
suppressed articles have been forwarded to us, and anything more 
harmless, or less caleulated to call for official interference, we 
have never seen. 

But there is reason for doubting whether the Government does 


not create a real evil in the attempt to put down an imaginary 
evil. The Anglo-Indians are full of grievances; they are denied 


the Engiishman’s legitimate mode of stating his grievances in 
public print ; and they are at this moment in active agitation to 
obtain redress or satisfaction in some form. Thus the Governor- 
General has debarred the English public in India from its innate 


right to a free press, and has at the same time debarred himself | 


from having that kind of general support which every British 
community would give to its leader under the circumstances. 
Let us for a moment imagine Lord Palmerston putting down thx 
criticisms which are from time to time preity freely levelled at 


which he would gain by an apparent unanimity in the licensed 
writing, with the calamities that would fall upon him in the 
retribution for that official blunder. Lord Canning’s miscalcula- 
tion is only smaller in degree. 


by the next mail from London, that the very same process which 
he describes as having been going on for “‘ the last few weeks,” 
and which he thinks he has arrested, had always been going on 
and is going on now, entirely unchecked by the Gagging Act. Hg 
may find in Caleutta gentlemen who will be able to corroborate 
this statement. 

Throughout Hindostan there exists among the Natives a system 
of correspondence such as might naturally have originated amongst 
an ingenious people with sufficient cleverness te circumvent their 
conquerors, though not to reconquer their own independence, Every 
Native chief—prince, rajah, or zemindar—has his agent at head- 
quarters or at some central point, to state his grievances, urge his 
claims, and report pregress. The agent is anxious to do his duty 
and to magnify the importance of his functions. He transmits tg 
his chief—khan, rajah, banker, or zemindar—a news-letter, The 
Indian chief holds, in his kucharee* or under ‘his tree,” 
species of soirée, at which the daintiest part of the entertain- 
ment is the reading of this agent’s letter. Those who muster 
at the gathering carry away with them the news, the sedition, 
the instigation, or whatever may be transmitted by that channel, 
This is one of those modes—one of those under-ground telegraphs 
—by which information has travelled so rapidly among the Na- 
tives, and by which a certain means of conspiracy is permanently 
kept up. These communications are often made in cipher, some- 
times in parables, unintelligible to any but the initiated. To 
them, however, they are so clear that he who runs may read; 
and he who reads is led into any design however dark. Hereto- 
fore the Anglo-Indian public was able to form some con- 
ception of these letters by the fact that the leading articles in 
the Native press were, with great probability, understood to have 
corresponded pretty closely to that same diffusion of useful know- 
ledge ; and what was the practical effect? The circulation of 
the Hindoo papers was very limited—at no time did it equal 
the circulation of those written news-letters ; but the publication 
had the practical effect of bringing this seditious matter dis- 
tinetly under the view of the Anglo-Indian public and of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, if the official gentlemen had been 
pleased to look at it. What is the effect of the Gagging Act ? 
It has not in the slightest degree arrested the pouring of sedition 
to an audacious extent into the mind of the public ; it has in 
no respect corrected the misrepresentation of those who are ill- 
informed or malignant ; but it has prevented the Anglo-Indian 


It is an edict requiring the conspirators to put felt upon 
their fect, so as not to be heard in their approach. Truly impo- 
tent for any useful purpose, it does put a stop to one very con- 
venient form of self-betrayal from which the disaffected Natives 
could not restrain themselves. 

* Kucharee—-court or office. 


EVIL REPORTING. 
‘* Tuk proudest empire which this country can boast,” said Mr. 
Henley at Thame last week, ‘‘ which she counted among her do- 
minions, was the empire of India.” He speaks in the past tense, 
and some of our distant readers might suppose that India had 
already been lost to England. We have known Colonial papers 
infer actual events from data yet more slight ; and the conclusion 
would be corroboreted by the sentences that follow, where Mr. 
Henley speaks with a melancholy pride of the beneficence of Eng- 
lish rule, still at a past period— There had been much less wrong 
of any sort or kind during the period of British rule in India than 
the history of any preceding time could show in that country.” 
But although this has gone forth to the world as the speech of Mr. 
Henley, it is in fact only a composition by some “ gentleman con- 
nected with the press,” who has published a sort of newspaper 
“article” founded upon the speech, but essentially altering some 
of its most salient phrases, Appearing in a very distinguished 
journal, it is an admirable specimen of the mannerism into which 


| reporting often falls, 


Indeed, we have the very gravest reasons for doubting whether | 
the putting down even of the Native Indian press is not in itself | 


an act of impolicy as gross as the Governor-General of India 
could have committed. What does he gain by it? Writings 
were printed and circulated somewhat after an English fashion 
as to the medium of the printing-press, but entirely in a Native 
fashion as to the spirit and object of the remarks. They did, as 
he said, misrepresent facts, partly through ignorance and partly 
through malignity. There was, as he says, ‘‘a constant vilifi- 
cation of the Government,” a “ constant attempt to sow distrust 
between the Government and its subjects.” He limits this state- 
ment to “a portion of the Native press” within ‘the last few 
weeks’: but Lord Canning is much mistaken if he imagines 
that the same process had not been going on before. 
not know the tact, we did, as many other persons did; and his 
statement is only another example of the suddenness with which 
a clear light on these subjects has burst upon the official mind 
in Caleutta as well as in Westminster. To that printed sedition 
Lord Canning has put an end ; but what has he gained by it ? 
It is possible that he may learn from our own pages, sent to him 


| or publie meeting, in metropolitan or provincial paper. 


If he did | 


The two principal ingredients in the manner are, first, the re- 


himself in the English press, and let us balance the advantage | PO'Mag In the third person, which leads to very absurd collocations 


both of person and tense with a ludicrous perversion of the mean- 
ing; and secondly, the adoption for all occasions, places, and per- 
sons, of a certain slang which passes current, so that every man 
reported in this style is made to speak exactly like his neighbour. 
Some of the more ignorant speakers may be delighted to see them- 
selves in print, as Members of the House of Commons were when 
Johnson first undertook the office of reporter ; but a man of any 
force and originality would be mortified to see himself lowered to 
the same level. It is like the portraits taken by an ancient 
Egyptian artist, who reduced each original after the other to the 
same pattern, and that pattern not of a very high type. 

We need not go far to establish our charge on both points. Let 
the reader turn to any report of speechmakings, in Parliament 
Mean- 
while, for our purpose at the moment, a single passage from the 
report of Mr. Henley’s speech at Thame illustrates all the bad 
peculiarities— 

‘*He believed that the history of the world did not present within 80 
short a space of time such a woful example of what wretched creatures hu- 
man beings were when they were let loose from the restraints which kept 
them within the bounds of decency and forbearance. But the day of 
reckoning must come, and it was due to English women and to English 
children, for it was not in the English nature to allow parties belonging te 
them to be treated in that barbarous manner without calling those to @¢~ 
count who had been the perpetrators of such horrid cruelties.””— Zmes- 
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September 19, 1857.] 


Here is a general moral proposition applicable to Englishmen 
throughout Gar history ; but it 1s made a matter of the past. 
“It was not in English nature, says Mr. Henley,—as if English 

ature had altered since the period of which he is speaking. The 
nae f reckoning,” says the report, “‘ was due to English wo- 
ah (Bie: if the reckoning had been made up, the _aceount 
balanced. In like manner, we see reporters representing that 
« virtue was an influence which ought to prevail in the world, 
and that ‘‘ vice was something which ought to have been counter- 
acted,” or that ‘‘1t was the duty of man to worship his Creator,” — 


as if such truths belonged only to a régime that had gone by. In 


the sentence which we have quoted there is a slang use of the | 


word “« parties,” and Mr. Henley is likely enough to be twitted 
with the vulgarism ; but let us turn to another report, and see 
what it was that he actually did say— 

“J believe that history does not furnish so terrible an examplk of what 
yable of becoming when once he bursts the bonds of decency and 
forbearance. Now for all this there must be a day of reckoning. They are 
English men, and English women, and English children, who have been 
thus used; and it is not in the nature of Englishmen to allow those dear to 
them to be treated in this manner without exacting a terrible account.””— 
Moi ning H: rald. 

We believe that the prevailing fault of reporting is due to 
a very slight mistake, which might be easily corrected. It 
springs from the use of the third person instead of the first ; 
and that practice has been brought about by more than one 
motive. Let us look back a little to how it originated. Re- 

rting even in short-hand is not so modern an invention as we 
frequently think, for we forget the evidences of its antiquity. 
There are in existence Latin manuscripts of great antiquity, and 
even Etruscan writings, which indicate the practice of some kind 
of stenography: it is supposed to have been introduced into 
Rome by Tiro the freedman, correspondent and favourite of 
Cicero; and the art was publicly practised in the time of Cicero 
by his desire. Probably the great orator gave us autograph 
reports of his own speeches, as other orators have done in our 
day. Cicero set a corps of reporters to take down a speech by 
Cato, with a character taught to them by himself; and the 
reports of those days were direct in the first person. Probably the 
art came, like so many others, from Greece. In our day it is 
comparatively modern, our Senate expressly excluding the re- 
porter. In the Pari: wmentary History of England, the chief 
speeches are reported in the direct form: for example—on the 
26th of October 1646, ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Challoner, Member for Rich- 
mond, spoke as follows—‘ Mr. Speaker, you have just now 
heard,’”’ &c. This direct mode of reporting continues till the 
beginning of the present century, when Hansard, who continued 
Cobbett’s History under the title ef Parliamentary Debates, 
began to give the speeches in the third person. A possible reason 
for this seems to have been the fear of incurring legal respon- 
sibility ; the more so as by modern legislation the reporter 
was liable in a twofold way—to the respective Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the breach of privilege, and to the persons affected for 
any defamatory matter which the speeches might contain. In 
fact, notwithstanding his carefulness in reporting, Hansard had 
to submit to several trials; among others, to the well-known 
action of Stockdale. 
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ista cura liberarent, et sese illa ipsa nocte paulo ante lucem me meo in 
lectulo interfecturos pollicerentur. Hee ego omnia, vixdum etiam ewto 
vestro dimisso, comperi; domum meam majoribus presidiis munivi atque 
firmavi; exclusi eos, quos tu mane ad me salutatum miseras, cum illi ipsi 
venissent ; quos ego jam multis ac summis viris ad me id temporis venturos 
esse predixeram.”’ . 

Note here the force of the direct attack, the personality of the 
blow, the emphasis derived from the repetition of the words 
—‘* Here—here there are—amongst our own number, conscript 
fathers—in this most sacred and most grave council,”—and so 
forth. But now for the translation, by a “ gentleman connected 
with the press.” 

‘The illustrious gentleman appealed to the immortal Gods to say where 
on earth they were? In what city were they living? What constitution 
was theirs? There were there, in that body of the conscript fathers, in 
that the most sacred and dignified council in the whole world, men who 


; meditated his death, and the death of all of them, and the destruction of 


that city, and of the whole world. [After stating that his eyes were upon 
them, and intimating that he was aware that L. 8. Catilina had been at 
a place which he specified, and disclosing the important fact that that per- 
son had intended to portion out the city for conflagration, and was oul; 
prevented from being delayed by the fact that he (M. T. Cicero) was alive, 
the illustrious gentleman proceeded.] Two Roman knights had been found 


| to deliver him (L. S. Catilina) from that anxiety, and to promise that that 


very night, before daybreak, they would slay him (M. T. Cicero) in his bed. 


| This he had known to have been arranged almost before the meeting had 


Perhaps a more cogent motive was an idea that if the ipsissima 


verba of the speaker are not given, a certain fairness requires 
that the report should be made only allusive. But how absurd 
to continue this allusive form through perhaps two or three co- 
lumns ofa daily paper! And, in our own time at least, a still more 
forcible incentive has been the notion of saving space by using 
a form which did not bind the report to “ give all” that the 
speaker might say. But the result is the very opposite of concise- 
ness, 
mood, with all sorts of clumsy circumlocutions—“ might, could, 
would, or should,” and ‘should have been,” or “have had,” for 
the short direct “will,” ‘‘ shall,” ‘shall be,” and “had,” with 
many a branching tortuousness besides. If the use of the first 
yerson in compressed speeches demands some licence, still greater 
Raeies are introduced by the adoption of the third person; 
which may not only misrepresent the meaning of the speaker, 
but which leads to absurd platitudes and ludicrous perver- 
sious of phrase. Mathews gave an excellent 

the practice when he appeared as spokesman for the bashful 
youth who was anxious to perform the part of young Nor- 
val, but had not sufficient courage for the purpose. Playing 
the part of the reporter, Mr. Mathews spoke for his principal— 
“This young gentleman’s name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 
his father feeds his flock,—-a frugal swain, whose constant care,” 
&c. He stated how ‘“ Yon moon rose last night, round as this 
young gentleman’s shield”; and so forth. Only the modern 
reporter would improve upon Mr. Mathews, and would say— 
“This young gentleman’s name was Norval; on the Grampian 
hills his father ted his flock,—a frugal swain, whose constant care 
was to increase his store, and keep his only son, this young 
gentleman himself, at home.” 

But we cannot take a better example of the absurd than to 
translate any speech of the great debater Cicero into the modern 
style of “ the gallery.” 
quent passages of the first oration by that eminent speaker “ In 
Catilinam ’ 

**O Dii immortales! ubinam gentium sumus? in qua urbe vivimus? 
quam rempublicam habemus? Hic, hie sunt, in nostro numero, patres 
conscripti, in hoc orbis terre sanctissimo gravissimoque consilio, qui de 
meo, nostrumque omnium interitu, qui de hujus urbis, atque adeo orbis 
terrarum exitio cogitent. * * * Reperti sunt duo equites Romani, qui te 


The change of person demands change of tense, and even of 


burl sque of 


Take, for example, one of the most elo- | 


| 


broken up; and he had taken steps to strengthen the guard at his own pri- 
vate residence, and to cause it to be firmly closed; and he had given orders 
that those who should be deputed to calf upon him in the morning on the 
pretext of paying their compliments, should, when they came, be denied 
admission; a circumstance which he had predicted to many distinguished 
persons would happen at that particular time.” 

Extrication from the mess into which reporting has got—for no 
other word will express the fact—is as simple as the original prin- 
ciple of the art. The reporter has to relate how a speech was de- 
livered ; how, for instance, on Thursday last, Mr. Henley spoke at 
the annual meeting of the Thame Agricultural Association ; how 
his health was drunk in a “‘ rapturous manner,”—though we doubt 
whether the manner exactly amounted to rapture ; and how he 
spoke in reply. These are matters of the past ; after that, the sub- 
ject with which Mr, Henley deals as much belongs to the present 
day on which we are writing as it did to the Thursday on which 
he was speaking, and must go into its own proper tense, past, pre- 
sent, or future. There is no objection to introducing the first 
person. Most of the Continental journals do it; indeed we doubt 
whether any journals have fallen into the third-person practice ex- 
cept the English. But the subject of a speech may be discussed 
without introducing any person at all. If the reporter will throw 
himself into the position of the speaker,—if, for instance, he 
would discuss the question of India exactly as Mr. Henley dis- 
cussed it,—if he will compose a little article upon the subject, not 
so long perhaps as the actual speech, but exactly to the same 
effect, in the same tone, and as nearly as possible in the same 
words, he will give a very fair account of Mr. Henley’s speech in 
a short space; and will give a better idea of the style and ani- 
mus of the speaker then if he devoted three columns to an allu- 
sive report, making the speaker deliver his oration in the ludi- 
crous form of a ‘ note of compliments.” 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 

Tus is a busy time with theatrical managers, hunting up novel- 
ties for the approaching season; and we well know the track 
upon which their search will run. By offering salaries larger 
than those of a Lord Chancellor or even of an Attorne y-General, 
they will strive to draw off ‘‘ stars’? from other systems, They 
will go through some torture of mind to devise means for up- 
holding the ‘‘ legitimate drama” ; they will spend money to dress 
it, to smother it in its own scenery, and to make it as much as 
possible like what it is not. But there are some novelties which 
one and all will overlook, even though more money would be 
brought into their treasuries thereby than by the most monstrous 
monster, The novelties would consist in the of the un- 
certainty, the discomfort, the extortion, and the dinginess, which 
haunt the theatres. 

Now it has been proved experimentally, that at the present 
rates of admission, entertainments equally good, or better, could 
be given to the public with the addition of the most perfeet 
accommodation that experience could suggest or that ingenuity 
could deviss One of the first steps towards comfort is to induce 
the audience to select itself, Among the principal reasons W hy 
the Continental theatres are more frequented than the English is 
this preparation for the entertainment of classes. In Paris, for 
example, the Théatre Frangais, Grande Opéra, Opéra Comique, 
Porte St. Martin, Variétés, Odéon, Palais Royal, perform dis- 
tinct species of the drama or comedy, and perform them well- 
and Jast, not least, pay well. There are many practical results 
of this classification. The playgocr, when he buys his ticket, 
knows what he is purchasing—the exact amusement that he is 
buying for his shilling, two shillings, five shillings, or guinea. He 
finds within the walls an assemblage upon the whole congenial 
to himself; within his own part of the theatre, a class whose 
manners and customs are not very different from his own, The 
audience, thus self-selected, supports the manager. It also con- 
stitutes an established public opinion, to check abuses, and thus 
to protect the manager against the evils of his own neglect or 
parsimony. The Frenchman, the German, or the Italian, 
makes the theatre to some extent his home: in some classes of 
society Englishmen also are beginning to do so, but they do it 
most where, as in the case of Sadler’s Wells or Albert Smith’s 
entertainment, they know what they are to have for the evening. 
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That which has been a novelty at most of our theatres is an 
established practice in Mr. Albert Smith’s rooms; the money paid 
for admission secures all that is stipulated at ot with the 

uisite appurtenances—a seat, attendance, “ bill of bE ay 
and even a glass of water if it be wanted. Mr. Albert does 
not board his audience, but while they sit to hear his entertain- 
ment they have all the bodily comfort which can be procured in 
a saloon of the kind, and without extortion. There is mo addi- 
tional charge upon visitors in the Egyptian Hall, by box-keeper, 
box-book-keeper, or cloak-room attendants; and anything like a 
legitimate theatre without footpads or pickpockets would be a 
decided novelty. 

Cleanliness also may be made a positive attraction. It has 

roved so in the Surrey Music-Hall, which, being new, is clean. 
There are great advantages in cleanliness: it is pleasant to the 
eye, and it is economical for the clothes. Managers are anxious to 
draw into their audience company which is handsomely clad, 
especially women ; but they little reck the awful sacrifices which 
are made by sitting on benches that leave broad horizontal marks 
across the skirt, or the discomfort of grinding the feet upon floors 
which leave a margin of black around the whole dress. Cleanli- 
ness, indeed, has been so long absent from our theatres, that it 
may perhaps not be needless for managers to be informed that 
the benches can be rendered clean by brushing, the floors by 
scrubbing ; and that when curtains or cushions have passed a 
certain degree of dinginess, new curtains must be bought. If 
they have any doubt as to the commercial results of this little in- 
vestment, let them again look to the model manager of the day, 
Albert Smith, 

Managers may say that theatres have made great progress in 
securing comfort for the audience; and they may establish their 





position if they go back far enough for the standard of compari- | 
| make them pay for the damage they have done by setting them to forced 


son. No doubt, the audience is better off than the equivalent to 
our “private box company,” which found its chairs on the rush- 
strewn stage of Elizabeth’s days, or the “pit company,” which 
was allowed standing-room in the uncovered yard before the 
covered stage ; the theatres of those days being in fact only a yard 
before a somewhat enlarged and improved puppet-show. Our 
galleries may be better than the in halbgntin, our boxes better 
than the standing-places under the galleries; but as compared 
with the theatres within the memory even of living men, the 
condition of the houses in the present day is decidedly declining. 
To go to the theatre at present, is a pursuit of amusement un- 
der difficultics; the house presents every conceivable contrast 
= the Englishman’s home, and the contrast is daily growing 
wider, 


THE MEETING !—THE MUSLIN ? 
Tue frogs are watching the bulls to see who shall be trodden on 
next. Ordinary people are satirizing themselves, by an awful 
anxiety to ascertain the movements of certain illustrious persons, 
as if verily the superstition of Japan were realized in Europe, sun 
and rain hanging upon the countenance of sacred majesty. Zhe 
question of European importance at the moment is, where are 
they going? who is going? Js it Darmstadt, or Stuttgard, or 
Darmstadt, or Potsdam, or Stuttgard? Prussia, it is said, objects 
to meet, or to be met, because, besides the fatigue, if Prussia fra- 
ternized with Russia and France, the exclusion of Austria would 
be too ‘‘ marked.” 

And what are they going to do at Stuttgard? The ghost of 
Urquhart answers—Now that Palmerston, supported by the idiot- 
knaves the Reformers, has embroiled us in India, France and 
Russia are going to divide the Ottoman empire between them, 
Russia taking Turkey proper, France Egypt. 

But who is going? Are the women to be there, the gracious 
Empresses? Gossip sternly says, ‘‘ No! Eugénie is not to be at 
Stuttgard.” But why not? Oh! the reason is “of too delicate 
a nature to permit its being much discussed in the press.” What 
does that mean? Is not the friend of Victoria company for any 
lady upon earth? If the families have not been “ introduced” 
to each other, everything must have a beginning. 

But, it is said, the lovely Empress has other engagements. Her 
Majesty is to go to Biarritz, and thither perchance may stray some 
friendly visitors. Some say the Duke of Cambridge. Some say 
the Prince of Wales; of whom it has been remarked that his 
education has already been advanced, Sir William Codrington 
being followed up by Mr. Albert Smith. 

But we can imagine another and very practical reason why Im- 

erial meetings should take place in the Tuileries and not at 
armstadt. What is the available space in the largest palace at 
Darmstadt? The fairest lady in France has one foible, and de- 
cidedly it grows. Some time since, it was said, seventy yards of 
muslin were a by some magie gathered into one band 
round that gentle waist. Notcrinoline, but muslin. A yet higher 
re has since been mentioned. And the fashion has grown with 
what it feeds upon. Outside that vast muslin involution there 
is a silken structure, and in the latest fashion that 


apple-pie all of quinces,” a skirt all of flounces—literally, a 

ounce springing from the waist, a more expansive flounce spring- 
ing downward from the first, a third from the second, and so 
on to the number of eight or ten! The Palace of the Tuileries 
has been prophetically and spaciously constructed ; but how could 
it be managed at Stuttgard 
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THE RIGHT TO GOVERN AND TO PUNISH, 


1 Adam Street, Adelphi, \7th September 1857. 

Sm—With the exception of the Univers and a‘‘ Young Ireland” editor 
or so, the universal suffrage of Europe seems to have decided that itis de. 
sirable to have the rule of Great Britain continued in India. It is therefore 
essential that those whohave sought to set this rule aside by the perpetration 
of treacherous cruelty and brutal torture indigenous only in Asiatic annals 
should be taught alesson to lastfor all time. This is true humanity. If it 
could be ascertained that all Delhi was art and part in the torture of English 
men and the outrage on English women, all Delhi should, if possible, be 
enclosed and built up, to die by their own internal dissension rather than by 
the hands of English soldiers. Utter extinction should be the lot of the 
whole race, complete as that of Sodom and Gomorrah. Whosoever had laid 
hand on an English woman should not live to look other English women in 
the face. But if there be large numbers in Delhi guiltless of the crimes of 
the mutineers, if there be also women and children, those must not fal] 
victims in an unrighteous vengeance. Had the mutineers affected to carry 
on a patriotic war to get rid of invaders—had they killed every European 
in the pursuit of that object without other cruelty than the intliction of 
death, and without injury to women and children—they might have been 
poemnes. But plunder and lust has been their object ; and they who have 
een guilty of murder or outrage, where aseeli must die the death, or 
suffer the worse punishment of perpetual solitary confinement, or if possible 
more than solitary confinement, eternal pillory, safe from all personal in- 
jury. But neither deserters nor mutineers should escape. When the 
mutiny is crushed, all those who cannot be trusted to return to their duty 


| should be hunted from village to village with a reward for their delivery, 





and then become convicts, to work in gangs at the making of Indian rail- 
ways, or to be transported to ye or the Cape, or the West Indian 
Islands, or other Colonies, for similar purposes. 

If we are not prepared to do this, to execute this merciful infliction, let 
us at once leave India, and its tribes, again to prey on one another. The 
only legitimate slavery in the world is convict slavery, coercing violent men 
who cannot recognize justice ; and if we had nothing better to do with our 
Indian ruffianry we might fairly put them te cultivate sugar in the West 
Indies, with African Negroes for their taskmasters. But probably we can 


railway work—railways leading from all parts of India to the strongholds 
capable of being colonized by yo If this be done there will be no 
more mutinies, and the future development of India may be made to pay for 
all past losses save loss of life. 

There is a saying that property has its duties as well as its rights. So 
also modern philosophy is beginning to discover that civilization has its du- 
ties, and that amongst them is the duty of police over all countries where 
climate or other causes seem to forbid moral growth; and the only test of 
right to interfere should be the power of establishing law or order—meaning 
by that, justice between man and man, the absence of all oppression, and 
full oa om for the development of such minds and bodies as the community 
happen to possess. The practice of wholesale slaughter in China or India 
and the practice of torture is a seandal to the world, and should no more be 


| permitted than any parish should be permitted to harbour thieves to the 


damage of the neighbouring parishes. But in doing this we must take care 
that our power be ample to accomplish what we take in hand, lest confusion 
be worse confounded, as sometimes has happened. If the King of Naples 


| commits atrocities scandalous to humanity, or has not power to prevent 
| them, Europe, ay, or any single nation of the world with sufficient power, 





racious | 
garment has become, like the Irishman’s wish realized in “ an | 


would have the right to interfere and say—This shall not be; and we will 
govern the country for you, till such time as the people shall be sufficiently 
developed to govern themselves or to choose wise and just rulers. But once 
beginning it, to abandon it before completion, would indicate imperfect 
civilization amongst ourselves, and lay us open to the charge of ambition 
under the guise of humanity. Absolute power analogous to that of the 
Creator is the condition under which children are governed, and they who 
do or permit deeds mischievous to humanity should be regarded only as 
children, but children with great power of evil deeds, ‘‘ Auld Maitland,” 
in the Ionian Isles, ruling over childish Greek chieftains and their clans in 
bygone days, was a sample of what such a ruler should be. When each 
chieftain in turn came to him to prove what a set of rascals all were but 
himself, the grave old man would listen, and the tale out, turn on his 
heel with a contemptuous gesture, absolute as a Turk, but just, with 
a justice no Turk ever knew. Such should our Indian rulers be, till 
such time as the people of India can rule themselves—if ever that 
time may come. And if it does not come, we can at least make 
them physically prosperous enough under our rule to make sure that 
they will desire none other. And if we may trust in reports, such is 
the condition of the Punjaub after a very short lapse of time. The pro- 
cesses that can make London Arabs—juvenile thieves—into useful mem- 
bers of society at Redhill, can do the same by the grown children of India at 
Delhi or elsewhere. Be it remembered, that not many years have elapsed 
since Bristol was partially burnt down by a miserably weak mob, whom a 
few soldiers dispersed when they arrived, without a blow. Had the soldiers 
been two months distant from Bristol, who shall say what fiendish outrages 
might have succeeded to simple arson and booty and drunkenness, wholly 
without check? It is a grand spectacle to behold in India how a few armed 
men chase thousands before them—strong in moral might, and the conscious- 
ness of surrounding millions that law and, order are to be obtained under 
their rule and not under the rule of the thousands. And with the know- 
ledge of the past before us, ours will be the guilt and the injustice if we 
ever again permit lawless power to obtain a temporary ascendancy—unless 
wholly abandoning the country, with the conviction that we are wasting 
the people of Great Britain in a fruitless strife with climate. This latter 
evil it must be our constant aim to vanquish by the appliances of rapid 
transit by land and water, so that a healthy atmosphere may at any time be 
attained at a cheap rate ere any permanent deterioration of health can take 
effect. lam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivces Apams. 


Belfast, 8th September 1857. 

Srr—It appears from the circumstances of the Indian mutiny that the 
minds of the Natives have never been thoroughly subjugated: that they 
have never learned to regard our rule as something inevitable, against 
which it is useless either to fight or to conspire. We ought not to wonder 
at this, when the existing generation has seen our Government fighting not 
only for vietory but for existence in the first Sikh war: but our fragment- 
ary system of government has not been such as to produce an imposing and 
overawing effect on the minds of the —. Retaining the puppet King 
of Delhi, especially, appears by the light of recent events as a great blun- 
der. It was not called for. We took Delhi, not from the Mahometans, 
but from the Mahrattas: we found the heir of the Mogul deposed, and we 
set him up on a throne. It is easy to see that this is quite a different case 
from that of the King of Oude and other Native princes, whom we have 
—— to exchange real sovereignty for a pension and a merely nominal 
royalty. Of course the calculation of the Indian Government was that we 
commanded the allegiance of the subordinate princes by keeping their no- 
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“but this weapon has been turned against us, and 
nger be permitted to exist. The 








minal head in our hands: bi 
when we reconquer Bengal it must no 10 


ta slhi t be suppressed. si 
ay a ahr poet hee probably prevented our wonderful military suc- 


ceases and our powerful and just qaverement from subjugating Se Retire 
mind as they might have done, is the anoma ous and — character 
of government by a company. The Natives would on the contrary under- 
stand a monarchical government, bow down before it, and probably like it. 

There is not at present any valid reason for continuing the Company’s 
government. do not mean that a case has been made out against the 
Court of Directors; it would be at least as easy to make one out against the 
Board of Control. But the question is not between the one authority and 
the other, but between a single and a divided res onsibility ; and a single 
undivided responsibility can belong to none but a Minister of the Crown. 

There was some propriety in vesting the government of India in the 
hands of the Company so long as India was an estate which the Company 
farmed for its own profit ; for then the dividends of its shareholders de- 
vended on the success of its government. Bui since the dividends have 
Coon fixed and guaranteed, there has been no more propriety in vesting the 
wovernment of India in the Company than there would be in vesting that of 
our own country in the fundholders, The chief motive with reflecting men 
for acquiescing in su h an anomaly has been the desire to keep the Parlia- 
ment of Britain and the public service of India free from the mutually in- | 
jurious effect of patronage. But the civil service examinations are a 
thoroughly successful device, not for transferring patronage, but for destroy- 
ing it . and have thus removed the only obstacle to the concentration of the | 
vovernment of India in the hands of the Crown. This must be done sooner 
or later, and the present crisis will probably hasten the result. 

The suppression of the throne of the Mogul is a matter of course ; and if 
Parliament decides on the transfer of the Company’s power to the Crown, a 
proclamation ought to be issued telling the people of India that henceforth 
the Queen will reign over India and govern itin her own name, without the 
intervention of either the royalty of Delhi or the Company’s power. At the 
same time, the people ought to be told that we are Christians, and therefore 
cannot make use of political power as a means of proselytism. 

This, however, ought not to prevent us from confiscating all ecclesiastical 
revenues, whether Hindoo or Mahometan, in Bengal and Oude—not in 
Madras, Bombay, and the Punjaub. Experience proves that it is useless to 
try to conciliate the influential classes of Native society. We have only to 
keep the peace, promote the wellbeing of all, and, as I suggested in a former 
letter, create by education a class that will be useful and friendly to our 
rovernment. 

“Thad almost forgotten to allude to the current talk about blotting Delhi 
from the map, sowing its site with salt, &e. This is well enough for after- 
dinner conversation, but any one ought to be ashamed to write such stuff. 
We could better afford to lose India,—which, however, as you may perceive, 
I do not apprehend,—than to permit a viceroy of her Majesty to act the 
sanguinary Oriental conqueror. 

Yours respectfully, J.J. M. 








BRITISH GUIANA, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 12/h Septe mhey 1857. 

Sm—In your journal of the 5th instant, under the head of ** Miscella- 
neous,”’ it is stated that ** cotton-cultivation in Demerara has begun in 
earnest.’’ Bearing on this, I beg to make the following extract from a 
letter of an esteemed correspondent, of whose accuracy and judgment I 
have a high opinion. His letter is of the 8th ultimo, from George Town, 
the capital of British Guiana, of which my friend has been long a resident, 
and has had equally experience of the former palmy days of the colony and 
of the disastrous time which followed the equalization of the sugar-duties. 
“ This colony, I am happy to be able to say, is now flourishing once more. 
Those fortunates who purchased estates at a time when the price was almost 
nominal, and who have had money to maintain the current expenses, ar¢ 
now wealthy. Our sugar brings highly remunerative prices, and an exten- 
sive return trade is now carried on with the United States, where before 
we paid for all their ‘ bread stuffs’ in dollars or bills. It is plain thata 
new wra is opening for this colony, independent of the enhanced value of 
sugar. England is becoming more alive to the importance of its West 
India possessions, and particularly Guiana, and to the necessity of 
at least removing vexatious restrictions on the exertions of the plant- 
ers in procuring labour from abroad: 76,000 square miles of fertile 
land cannot wait for the mere natural increase of a population of 135,000 
souls, I am not without hope that I am not too old yet to see the whole of 
that long tedious country through which you drove on your way to Berbice, | 
and which seemed to you primwval forest, again blossoming in cotton like a 
garden, as it once did. We have a sea facade of almost 150 miles more of 
similar land, without any equal in the world, except Surinam, for the pro- | 
duction of the finest and longest staple; our ability to warp with muddy 
sea-water renders our soil fertile perpetually for cotton. All we want is 
hands. Were we at liberty to employ our capital in obtaining labour un- 
trammelled by any restriction but what humanity requires, we could speedily 
make up the deficiencies of the Manchester markets. The most of the old 
cotton plantations, which were abandoned when cotton ceased to be ‘ pro- | 
tected,’ while sugar remained ‘protected,’ are ready for planting; the | 
‘bush’ having grown only partially on the abandoned estates, and the 
fields generally remaining as grassy sayannahs. Out of almost 2000 acres of | 
abandoned cotton estates which I own at Mahaica, 1500 are ready for the | 
plough. But why plant when you have not people to pick the crop? That 
work must be done by hand labour. The colonists are still alive to every labour- 
saving contrivance: by this packet a bill for 500/. goes to England as part pay- 
ment on account to Messrs. Fowler for their steam-plough, to test its ap- 

licability to our fields. The amount subscribed for this experiment is 
000/7., which the Colonial Government will reimburse, if the attempt be 
successful. There is another bright prospect for the colony, though it may 
for a time interfere with our other industrial pursuits: gold is likely to be 
found in great abundance here. The Upata mines, now worked by the 
Venezuelans, are in our te rritory, if the map of Major Yan Boucherode, 
1798, is a criterion. Besides, we have every reason to believe that the mines 
are numerous and rich in what is indisputably in our own territory ; and the 
action of the Local Government in the matter only awaits the return of the 
dry season.” 

Brilliant and sanguine as are these anticipations of my friend, so far as 
cotton is concerned their realization hardly admits of a doubt, provided 
the manual labour required be forthcoming. This is the difficulty, this 
is the problem for statesmanship solution ; and much will the world owe 
to the statesman who may be able to reconcile ample immigration with 
what is due to our fellow men on the broad grout of humanity. In 
the vast and fertile regions comprized in British Guiana, with a climate 
80 favourable to the Hindoo and the African, how ample is the field for 
both these races, that is, when Christianized by missionary labour. And to 
them might it not be held out as a “ promised land’’ >—to the African as an 
escape from slavery or its dangers, to the Hindoo as an emancipation from 
the thraldom of caste; and to the former especially if a free emigrant, 
whether from the Gold Coast or from the United States ? 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun Davy. | 
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James the First than those more legal 


BOOKS. 


MRS. GREEN’S CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* 


More than twenty years ago, when Record Reform was a current 
subject from its actual necessity, we several times threw out sugges- 
tions as to a right mode of dealing with our national muniments, in 
opposition to the plans adopted by the various Commissions, 
Those plans consisted in selecting, without mach system, a few 
records, and reprinting them at vast expense, while the great bulk 
of our documents were left unknown and neglected, very often te 
be stolen or to perish by damp. As long ago as 1834,+ we re- 
marked, that though Commissions cannot write a history, the 

may prepare its raw material, ‘They may arrange and classify 
our multitudinous state papers. They may, with competent assist- 
ance, state the scope and bearing of each document; they may 





| copy the most striking and important, or better still, the whole of 


our archives, in a legible hand, and publish a complete catalogue 


| raisonnée,” 


In the three-and-twenty years that have elapsed since this was 
written much has been done in the way of record reform, al- 
though the great reeord reformer, the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 
reaped little benefit from the improvements he mainly con- 
tributed to bring about. Many of our principal records are re- 
moved, or in the course of removal, to a central and secure place 
of deposit ; they can be consulted by any one “ upon reasonable 
terms.” We do not know that their perusal has been facilitated 
by legible copies; persons who desire to peruse records must 
still master the calligraphy or rather the cacography as well as 
the language. A beginning, however, has been made in the most 
important point of the whole, a catalogue raisonnée of our re- 
cords. We believe that more than one publication has already 
appeared ; but the only one which has reached us is Mrs, Everett 
Green’s first volume of the Calendar of the Domestic Series of state 
papers for the reign of James the First, preserved in the State 
Paper Office. 

It is a very painstaking work ; exhibiting great power of con- 
densation, a terse clearness of expression, and, so far as a judg- 
ment can be formed in the absence of the original documents 
whose scope and nature are presented, much acumen in seizin 
the pith of the matter. ‘The particular period has been well 
chosen by Mrs, Green for her experiment, not merely because the 
age of James the First embraces the union of England and Scot- 
land under one ruler, but because everything that falls under the 
head of polities and manners has much greater resemblance to 
the modes of thinking and feeling in our day than the remoter 
middle ages or even the earlier Tudor times. For a similar 
reason, ‘‘ state papers ” form a better storehouse for the reign of 
documents that are 
popularly understood by the word “records.” For the Nor- 
man Kings, and during the greater part of the Plantagenets, our 
knowledge of manners, habits, and modes of business, is mainly 
derivable from public documents. Under the last Tudor and 
the first Stuart, these things are better supplied by the cur- 
rent literature of the day; while the most valuable records 
relating to political or historical information naturally gravi- 
tate towards the Executive, and become “State papers. It 
might be objected that the same identity of opinion between the 
two ages which makes us sympathize more completely with the 
topics of the papers would facilitate their consultation in the ori- 
ginals ; whereas an interpreter is a necessity to most inquirers for 
the remote and crabbed records of the ancient times. To which it 
may be answered, that a work of such immense extent as a cata- 
logue raisonnée of our records must toa certain extent be done as 
it can, A more cogent reason for the present publication is, that 
the very object of a catalogue is to save the necessity of wading 
through original documents, or even inspecting them if not neces- 
sary to the purpose in hand, The multiplicity of matters touched 
upon in the iene before us is almost inconceivable without ex- 
amination. In the greater historical subjects there are the Gun- 
powder treason, the plot that was made an excuse to condemn and 
finally to murder Kaleigh, the plan of James for a union of the 
kingdoms, and similar events. The lesser historical questions 
extend from great plots and political topics to reports of the evil- 
disposed having evilly spoken. In individual cases, there are 
grants of peerages and great estates down to licences to export a 
cargo or open an alehouse. The historian, the biographer, the 


| antiquarian, the topographer, or the practical searcher after in- 


formation relative to a title, an estate, or a pedigree, has in this 
volume the pith of fifty-nine volumes of manuscript documents. 
An examination in an easy chair will tell him at once what papers 


| are likely to be of use to him, and what he may safely disregard, It 


is only, in fact, by descriptive catalogues such as this before us 
that our records can be made extensively useful. Render them as 
accessible and as legible as you may, they are available to no man 
in their full utility. To read even a class of them, would take a 
large space out of a man’s life, while in haphazard selection the 
precise documents may very probably be missed ; and haphazard 
all selection must be, even with the assistance of a keeper, as one 
mind cannot tell what use another mind may make of a document. 

* Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Reign of James the First, 
1603-1610. Preserved in the State Paper Department of her eo Public Re- 
cord Office, Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of “ The Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England,” &. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rells, and with 
the Sanction of her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. Pub- 


lished by Longmans and Co. 
+ Spectator for 1834, page 86. 
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Mrs. Green’s Calendar is therefore not merely to be judged by | “ 1604. April 18? Discourse on the unions of kingdoms in name- al- 


itself and for its uses, but to be welcomed as the herald of a great 
national desideratum. 

In itself, however, the Calendar is of curiosity and value, 
apart from the direct uses already indicated, Of course it is frag- 
mentary, giving only glimpses of many events: the execution is 
necessarily contined to the scope of the various papers, and 
generally ens of the character of jottings: frequently the 
matter is dry and bare inthe extreme. But at all events there is 
the pith of tifty-nine volumes of state papers, from 1603 to 1610, 
arranged in continuous chronological order, and accompanied by 
an elaborate index—which might perhaps have been rendered 
still more elaborate, Neither does the condensation always de- 
rive the original of its quality, while sometimes Mrs. Green 

rops in a few characteristic original words. Here are joy and 
compliments, if not at the death of the great Queen, at least at 
the successsion. 

“March 25. London. Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, to King 
James. Hopes his sincere and undivided service to his present mistress 
[England] will be an argument of future fidelity. Will hasten to him as 
soon as his public duties will permit. 

** March 26. Discourse by Sir Robert Cotton of the descent of James I 
from the Saxon Kings. bal * * 


‘March 28, Edinburgh. Alexander Lord Elphinstone to the Master of | 


wrocla- | 
March 


Gray. ‘lidings of Queen Elizabeth's decease and of his Majesty’s 
mation were brought by Sir Robert Carey on Saturday at midnight 


26.] The King ‘thinks best of Master Secretary [Cecil] of any creature 
living.’ Will be glad to speak with him.”’ 


The following orders are of a less pleasing cast, and furnish 
another confirmation of the practice of torture in England. It 
might not, however, be legal—that is, ‘‘known” to the law, 
but an encroachment or usurpation by regal powers, like sundry 
other things. 

** April 19. Whitehall. The Council to Lord Chief Justice Popham and 
others. Direct them further to examine Philip May, now in the Tower, 
and to put him to the rack, if necessary. 

“April 19. Tower. Examination of Philip May, servant of Lord 
Chamberlain Hunsdon, on his assertions as to the King’s favouring Ca- 
tholics, and on his threats against him, if the bills to be brought into Par- 
liament for their toleration be rejected. . * + 

“April 20. Whitehall. The same [the Council] to Sir John Peyton, 
Lieutenant of the Tower. The Attorney-General and others are to examine 
Phil. May by torture, unless he confess all. 

“April 20. Tower. Second examination of P. May, as to his assertions 
touching the increase of Papists in England since the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, and his threats against the life of the King.”’ 

And later, touching the Gunpowder Plot, under the gentle 
pedant’s own hand. 

* 1605. Nov. 6. Forenoon. Tower. Examination of John 
(Guy Faukes) as to the storing of powder, &e. in the Parliament cellar,- 
his connexions abroad,—whether Mr. Perey would have allowed the Earl 
of Northumberland to perish, &c. He refuses to inculpate any person, 
saying, ‘ youe would have me discover my frendes: the giving warning to 
one overthrew us all.’ Signed ‘John Johnson.’ [G@. Plot, Bh., No. 16 A.) 

** Nov. 6. The King to the Lords Commissioners [for the Plot]. Pro- 
poses interrogatories to be put to the prisoner. Suggests whether he be not 
the author of a ‘ cruel pasquil’ against himself, for assuming the ‘ name 
of Britain,’ (King of Great Britain,) in which his destruction was prophe- 
sied. ‘ The gentler tortours are to be first usid unto him, ef sie per gradus 
ad ima tenditur ; and so God speede youre goode worke.’ [ln the King’s 
own hand. Ibid., No. 17.)” 

A great cause of the unpopularity of James in his own day, 
and of the contempt with which posterity regards him, was his 
pacific notions, or, as his subjects thought, the timorous and 
servile way in which he sacrificed the national honour and 
snubbed the national spirit. Scarcely had he reached London 
before he recalls the letters of reprisal which Elizabeth had 
issued, and that notwithstanding spoliations against the English 
were going on according to the loose system of the day. 

“May. Declaration by the King, that all letters of reprisal granted by 
the late Queen are become void on her decease, and summoning all to whom 
they were granted to desist from molestation or spoil, and return home. 

“May. Declaration by Captain Baynard, that eight Dunkirkers have 
carried off a Portuguese prize, taken by him and left in Torbay harbour. 
With the draft of a request from the French Ambassador to procure its 
restitution.” 

** June 23. Greenwich. 
by the late Queen for warlike ships to take Spanish vessels as prizes. 

The closer approach to a Roman censorship, which the power 
of authority and public opinion then permitted, introduced 
certain delicate questions into what would now be called the 
Home Department, that would be left to take their own course in 
the present day. 

“1604. April 7. 





Proclamation recalling the commissions granted 


Hen. Bowcher to the Heads of Houses at Oxford. Ex- 


| appearance; his journey to London; the Queen me 


| 


Johnson | 


| 


plains the cireumstances under which Mary Worley visited him in man’s 


attire. 

“April 7. Oxford. 
Bowcher and Worley are to confess their offences in the parish-chureh, 
to be married there on the 16th of April. 

“April. All Souls’, Oxford. Hen. Bowcher to the Proctor of the Uni- 
versity. He is in debt ; begs the Vice-Chancellor will not authorize his 
arrest ; will be asked publicly in St. Mary’s Church, and be married the 
following Sunday. * * * 

* April 16. Oxford. Confessions of Henry Bowcher and Mary Worley 
publicly read in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, and certified by the Minister.” 

The Union of the Kingdoms, which James had much at heart, 
was one of those views which are beyond the age in which they 
are propounded, It was a large idea, if James had any higher 
objects than an enlargement of his style and title. These are 
only a few of the papers on the subject. 

** April 18? [The King] to [Lord Cecil.] Bids him ‘ adjure the Judges,’ 
on their conscience and allegiance, to declare whether he cannot use the 
title of Great Britain, by warrant of an act of Parliament, without direct 
abrogation of the laws of the two kingdoms. [Fragment in his own hand. 
Indorsed by Cecil, * The King’s addition to his speech.”] ° ° 


Sentence of the Heads of Houses on the above case. 
i and 


* 


i 





leging precedents from ancient and modern history, and arguments i: ¢ 
vour of the King’s adopting the title of King of Great Britain. goth 

** [April 18.] Abstract of a speech in the House of Commons, in fa. 
vour of the union of the two kingdoms. Indorsed, ‘ Reasons for the union 
with Scotland, gathered out of Hollinshead.’ * * * 7 

** [April 26.] Notes of a speech [in the House of Commons] by Sir Eq- 
win Sandys on unions, as being threefold—by marriage, by election, or by 
conquest: there is no precedent, in either of the former cases, of union of 
laws and privileges and of change of title; inconsistency of the pro sonal 
that the King be styled ‘ King of Britanny’ only in his dealings with fo- 
reign princes. Urges that a committee consider three objections, omitted 
in Sir Fras. Bacon’s relation, against the change of style, viz. that it would 
free subjects from their oath of allegiance, dissolve treaties with foreign 
princes, and create confusion in point of precedence. [No. 57, supra.) 

A matter which early excited the King’s attention as head of 
the Church was the smallness of many livings ; and he proposed 
a plan to the Universities, which, steadily carried out, would 
have very much lessened the evil 

“July 8. The King to the Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Finding the want of competent livings a great impediment to 
a learned ministry, he intends to restore such impropriate tithes as have 
devolved upon the Crown, hoping others will do the same. Urges the Uni- 
versities to set the example, and to hold meetings for deliberating on th 
best mode of accomplishing it. 

“July 8? The Same to the Heads of Colleges. In response to a 
tion for maintenance of a preaching ministry, intends, as the leases of im- 
propriate tithes fall in, to devote them to that purpose. Hopes they, as 
* the lights of the land,’ will do the same. Requests a list of the students 





). 


pe ti- 


| fitted for the ministry. 


** 1603. July 9. Croydon. John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


to the King. Remonstrates against his letter to the Universities for re- 
storation of impropriate tithes; will attend his Majesty to make known th 
inconveniences thereof, which will be the overthrow of the Universities and 
of learning. dAnvered is 

“Statement by the Archbishop of Canterbury of the inconveniences likely 


to result from the alteration of the Unive rsily impropriations,” 

The majority of the documents being on matters of business, 
shut out personal peculiarities, but they occasionally appear. 
Here is some gross flattery from Northampton. 

** Aug. 7. Earl of Northampton to the King. Suffers from the pangs of 
absence from his sweet master. Uncertain whether the Constable [of Cas- 
tile, Spanish Ambassador Extraordinary] will come to London by land or 
water ; reports of his littleness and want of courtesy. Regrets that his 
arrival will shorten the King’s sports. . ‘ . 

** Aug. 10. Earl of Northampton to the King. The Constable of Castile 
is delighted with his reception, and praises his Majesty’s learning, sweet- 
ness, frankness, and faithfulness ; particulars of the Constable’s personal 
j t him, masked, in a boat 


on the Thames.”’ 


What project was this anticipation of steam ? 


** 1604? Thos. Wildgoose to Visct. Cranborne. His first work shall be 
a boat of pleasure ‘ for his Majesty and his fair Queen to sport up and down 
ve Thames,’ ‘and no man pevecive how it gocth.’ Wants a patent to 


build ‘shippes and boates to go after the like sort.’ ”’ 


Glimpses of strange customs are given now and then, as in this 
passing notice of the persons who professionally embalmed. 

** 1605. Jan. 23. Grant to the Company of Barbers and Surgeons of 
London, of new charter and confirmation of their ancient lands and liber- 
ties. No butcher, tailor, &c. to embalm dead bodies, but only chirurgeons, 
&e. &e. [Doeguet.]” 

The following Erasmus Dryden would seem to be the 
grandfather, who, according to Scott, was created a knight-baro- 
net in the seventeenth year of James the First. The fact of his im- 
prisonment for acting in religious matters with other gentlemen of 
the county, scarcely supports Derrick’s aflirmation that the poet 
was bred an Anabaptist; but it seems to prove beyond a doubt 
that Dryden was bred to a very different kind of religion froin 
that which he followed when a courtier, or in which he closed his 
career. 

j ‘ bh, > Sj 


his Majesty’s pa 


et’s 






tichd. Knightley and Sir Wm. Lane to the King. Solicit 


rdon for having subscribed, with other [Northamptonshire] 





scntlemen, a petition in favour of the deprived nonconforming ministers. 
* Feb. ? Erasmus Dryden to the same. Prays to be released from pri- 
son, as the [Northamptonshire] petition was only a testimonial of the god- 


liness of the preachers in the county.” 

In our paper of 1834 already alluded to, we suggested the pub- 
lication of some documents complete. We did not mean upon the 
plan adopted by one of the Commissions, occupying six folios with 
en, and seeming to go upon the difficult if not impossible 


one 1 
principle of superseding a reference to the original papers. We 
merely intended specimens interesting in themselves or as illustra- 
tions. The two following are of this kind. In the first we should 


probably have some eridence of what took place at that dramatie 
scene the murder of Rizzio: the second is important if it only 
threw a gleam of light upon that mysterious question the decay 
and final extinction of serfdom in England. 

“May? Petition of Sir Anthony Standen, and Anthony Standen, his 
brother, to the King, for arrears of pensions granted them by the late Queen 
of Scots. They went into Scotland with Margaret Countess of Lenox, and 





held posts in the household of King Henry Dar have suffered exile 
and imprisonment for their attachment to the King’s parents. * 
‘“*May? Narrative of Sir Ant. Standen having saved the Queen of Scots 


from being stabbed by one of Ruthven’s followers 
murder, * * * 

**May 18. Grant of manumission to John Williamson, miller, a bond- 
man and villein, regardant to the manor of Gymingham, co, Norfolk, re- 
leasing him and his children. [Docguet.]” 

In the few quotations made from this volume, many subjects 
have been left unnoticed altogether, and those which are drawn 
upon have been little more than touched, leaving whole erops for 
those who like to follow. It is a remarkable work, essential to 
the student of history, of manners, or of local story, as well as to 


at the time of Rizzio’s 


| various professional men. 
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EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN 
HONDURAS.,* 
Mr. WELLS is an American, who in 1854, started from Francisco 
to Honduras on some project, which we faney may be called diplo- 
matic filibustering. He represented certain “ parties” in Ne Ww 
York and California ; the goal of his journey was the province 
of Olancho, whose sea-shore forms a part of the Mosquito coast, 
latitudinal boundaries may be loosely described as 


WELLS’S 


and whose 


lying between the 14th and 15th degrees North. Reports appear 
to have been spread that Olancho was rife with gold deposits, silver 


mines, and riches of all kinds, mineral and vegetable. The pur- | 
pose of Mr. Wells, or rather of his employ« rs, Was to make a 
bargain or treaty with some great landowners in Olancho, to be 
subsequently confirmed by the authorities ; the precise terms of 
which we do not perceive. From the tenour of the narrative, and 
reports of conversations &e., it had evidently much to do with 
the introduction of ‘‘ Americanos del Norte into the province, 
to develop its mineral and other resourees ; to aid, perhaps, in 
carrying a railroad across a portion of the country lying to the 
West of Olancho, from Port Caba‘los in the Bay of Honduras to 
the celebrated Gulf of Fonseca. If these projects sueceed, and the 
climate of the higher lands be as healthy to Northern blood as they 
are reported, then who knows but Anglo-Saxons might fill up the 
country, and when the immigrants outnumber the natives, esta- 
blish an independent republic, finally craving admission into the 
Union as a State. How this might interfere with the rights, 
claims, or mahogany trade of England, or how far it may clash 
with “the law of nature and of nations,” we do not know. If 
ever the probably exaggerated capabilities of Central America are 
to be developed, it will only be by superseding the present inhabit- 
ants by amore industrious and energetic race. The mixed breeds 
of Creoles, (there are few left of pure Spanish race,) want the will 
and the skill to take advantage of the raw materials of riches 
around them. If they possessed both, the state of anarchy and 
insecurity in which they live would prevent any industrious un- 
dertakings. Individuals in Honduras scem hardly rich enough to 
furnish profitable squeezing. This is the way the powers that be 
raised the wind in the adjacent state of Nicaragua before the ar- 
rival of Walker. 

“Seftor Montealegre at this time was counted the wealthiest man in Chi- 
nandega; and during our stay at his house we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the arbitrary method pursued by the fluctuating Government of the 
state to raise money in support of the revolutions. The day after our arrival, 
the house was surrounded by the troops of the Revolutionists, who feroci- 
ously excluded the family from holding any intercourse with the outer 
world until the sum of five thousand dollars was contributed toward support- 
ing the new administration. On the same evening the sum was paid ; and I 
was assured that this was the fourth successful attempt of the kind since the 
commencement of the war. Several other wealthy families had been as- 
sessed according to their supposed means, and all looked forward with gloomy 
forebodings to the future. My host believed that. the prese nt revolution 
would completely ruin him, Only the property of foreign residents was re- 
spected, or that placed under the protection of the French, English, or 
American consular flags.”’ 

Although the “ prospecting” of Olancho and negotiations with 
the persons calling themselves the Government of Honduras 
were the real business of our author’s journeying, the account of 
his doings in that way fills little more than one-third of his 
book. About half of the ‘‘ Explorations in Honduras ”’ is oc- 
cupied with an account of the difficulties of getting there, owing 
to the distracted state of the adjacent states; and nearly as much 
space is afterwards filled with a history of the country. Fora 


portion of the way, the route was the same as that of Dr. 
Scherzer;+ but the latter, starting from the Lake of Nicaragua, 


roceeded throughout along the highlands into Honduras, while 
ir. Wells was turned back shortly after he left the lake, and had 
to travel by a circuitous route along the lower lands near the 
coast to the Gulf of Fonseca, and thence across the mountains to 
the capital of Honduras. In essentials the pictures of both 
writers are pretty nearly alike. Each bears testimony to the 
variety of the climate, from the tropical heat of the lowlands to 
the temperate character of many of the uplands; each is struck 
by the wonderful richness of the soil and the great diversity of 
natural productions ; while each laments, for he experienced, the | 
inconveniences of a backward and beggarly state of things, ex- 
hibited in bad roads, bad accommodations, and short commons. 
The American, however, is a more flowery and sanguine person 
than the German; though Scherzer is neither flat nor gloomy, 
and perhaps more reliable as a guide. Mr. Wells has the ten- 
dency of his countrymen to accumulate common images which 
convey no definite ideas though leaving a vague impression of 
something rich; and he does it in King Cambyses’ vein, The 
at ger mind, too, is visible in Mr. Wells—not professionally, | 
ut naturally. He looks at Nature without any allowance for 
friction, and describes her capabilities as if he were writing a pro- 
spectus. Here isthe landscape he saw as he rode out of the petty 
town of Realejo on the Pacific. 

“It required but a minute’s ride to carry us beyond the precincts of the 
dirty little town into a country beautiful beyond any I had ever known, and 
at every turn disclosing fresh views of rural magnificence, which, much as I 
had been prepared for the scene, took me entirely by surprise. Every other 
tree bore a fruit, a flower, or was a valuable dyewood ; almost every shrub 
was medicinal. Here the catholicon spreads its roots; the ceiba, guapinol, 
palm, tamarind, orange, plantain, banana, fig, aud dozens of others familiar 
to the eye, display their fruits among the leaves by the wayside, and, hang- 


* Explorations and Adventures in Honduras ; comprising Sketches of Travel in 
the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the History and Resources of Central 
America. With original Maps, and numerous Illustrations. By William V. Wells. | 
Published by Low and Co., London ; Harper, New York, 
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| hand, established by hearsay, or tradition. 


| observed a few chispas os among the black metallic sand. 
| was now pulled out, ane 


| which the 


ing in tempting clusters from the branches, invite the traveller to taste their 
luscious sweets. The cactus, that in less genial climes raises its puny head 
three feet after a course of hothouse and tender nursing, grows here to the 
height of thirty feet, without a branch, and thick as a man’s body. Fences 
for miles are built of this green mass, in many places mixed with the lighter 
shade of the castor-oil plant, the clustering beans at a distance resembling 
bunches of unripe grapes. These fences are actually the most durable in 
the world, becoming every year more impenetrable, ‘and springing up in 
endless quantities. 

** The road, leading through a level country, wound romantically through 
such scenes as these ; while the dust, of which all visitors here complain in 
the summer months, was now laid by the constant rains, though the roads 
were not injured by them, caratones or ox-waggons passing from the port to 
Realejo throughout the year. The soil is a black loam, from five to eight 
feet deep, and producing two crops annually, Many products grow sponte- 
neously. The eye is constantly feasted with the most charming prospects 
and romantic views ; most of them terminating with the rich, velvety green 
of some voleano, sloping gradually down from the base of its perfect cone 
into the broad level of the plain.” 

Of the more immediate object of his journey, the metallic 
riches of Honduras in general, and of Olancho in particular, 
we hear a good deal; but the promising parts are all second- 
Wonderful fortunes 
have been made from the silver mines in the olden time, and 
even in the memory of living men; and would be made again 
with foreign science, machinery, and capital. Gold, it is said, 
can be picked up in nuggets im some places, and in one spot it 
would seem to be almost quarried out like marble; in certain 
districts it can be had almost anywhere for a little trouble in 
washing, so run the stories. The three experiments of Mr. 
Wells fell a good deal short of the reports. 

“We walked about half a mile to the stream, and two women proceeded 
to fill their bowls with sand; not taken from the bottom of pits, or ‘holes,’ 
as in California, (where the gold is found to work through the superincum- 
bent mass to the bed rock,) but ignorantly and carelessly seraped up to- 
cether. Ina few minutes the contents had been reduced by the California 
‘panning’ process to about two spoonfuls of black sand, among which I de- 
tected the ‘colour,’ er a few minute specimens of gold, their aggregate value 
probably not over two cents. 

** But even these infinitesimal proofs of the wealth concealed in the rocky 
fastnesses around and beyond affected me more deeply than I could have 
anticipated. I sat down, and, heedless of the swarthy little group around 
me, indulged in a reverie that conjured up rainbow-tinted visions, which 
but ferice in my lifetime I have dared entertain. e S ° 

** An immense fat good-natured Indian woman whispered an inquiry to 
Julio as to who the strangers were; to which he replied that I was intend- 
ing to buy the entire Zelaya possessions, and had come from California to 
view the gold-washings. They had all heard of the famous land of gold, 
and I easily drew them into conversation on the subject. At my request 
they continued their labours; from which as we approached they had 
straightened themselves up, and throwing their coarse hair back from their 
faces, shouted, *‘ Buenos dias, Don Francisco!’ the General replying gay] 
to them from his huge Mexican saddle, and with a peculiar smile, which 
made me suspect he was a particular favourite with them. The operation 
of washing or ‘ panning’ 1s precisely similar to that witnessed among the 
Chilenos and Sonorenos, who in the early days flocked from Spanish America 
into California. In several of the bateas there remained not a particle of 
gold, or if any there were, in such minute specks as to be invisible; in 
others there might be from two to three cents, and in a very few perhaps 
double that amount. The particles were not scale-like, but round and irre- 
gular, averaging the size of a pin-head, and polished by attrition, One 
piece was taken out worth above half-a-dollar.” 

Mr. Wells constructed a rocking machine, to be used at a 
certain promising spot ; but without much better results. 

‘On our route we conversed upon the numerous gold localities of the 
country. The General agreed with me that not a hundredth part of the 
richest deposits had yet been discovered, and that ‘ prospecting’ would gra- 
dually develop them. Arrived at the bar, we found the cradle deposited 
after my instructions carefully on the bank, and the natives, in their usual 


| costume of ashirt, cotton trousers, and sash, stretched half-asleep under the 


In a few minutes the machine was placed and the operations com- 
menced. For half an hour the men brought large bowls of carth from a 
spot indicated by a lavadera who accompanied us. Julio rocked, Victor 
poured on the water, the General berated or threatened them as his excited 
feelings dictated ; all chatted, disputed, and watched my every motion, 
while I, barefooted and with pantaloons rolled up, splashed about in the 
river, ever and anon peeping into the machine to find some indication of 
gold. Once or twice only I observed a minute speck glittering on the bot- 
tom ; and I was just giving vent to my disappointment, when I discovered 
that the careful Victor had pulled out the plug, and that through the hole 
had escaped whatever treasure might thus far have been collected. The 
General stamped and scolded while the aperture was being closed ; and after 
half an hour’s labour I ordered another inspection. Along the lower riffle I 
The plug 

the lavadera, placing her bowl below, caught the 
contents of the rocker as it was carefully washed down. ‘This she reduced 
by the rotary process already described; and as we bent over her I could 


trees. 


| not repress an exclamation of delight at seeing the little hollow space at the 


bottom yellow with the golden particles. I estimated their value at a trifle 
below a dollar and fifty cents.”’ 

Although we doubt whether Mr. Wells is a safe guide either 
in speculation or colonization, while asa describer of nature he is 
too flowery, and unchecked by any scientific knowledge, his 
volume is a pleasant enough book of travels. New in his general 
pictures or his generic information he is not, but from the influx 
of foreigners as settlers along the coasts of the Pacitie or as tra- 


| vellers across the country, changes are continually going on, not 


to speak of those effected by internal revolutions. In the interior 
where Europeans are rarely or never seen, there is always no- 
velty of character and manners. The —— custom is curious 
for the descendants of Dons, brought about by the general de- 
cline of fortunes, 
‘* A very commendable custom in Nicaragua, as in all Central America, is 
that of keeping a small shop in the dwelling—the tienda, as it is called—in 
fady of the house usually presides. In this manner many a 
family, reduced by the revolutions, is partly supported, This has become 
fashionable from necessity, and the prettiest girls of the country may often 
be found behind the counters of these little shops dispensing all the common 
articles of life. The tienda is frequently the scene of a love-match; and 
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here, it is said, more scandal and news is retailed than at any other point. 
The tienda, in fact, is the ‘on ’change’ of all classes, and answers for a news- 
exchange, as the country grocery in the United States serves for the discus- 
sion of the political items of the day.” 

The circumstances of the country naturally give rise to indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and produce what we call characters. Here 
is one whom Mr. Wells encountered in a native coaster. 

“One of the priests, unable to sleep, passed me, and, observing my eyes 
open, proffered me a cigar, which I lit by the glowing one he held between 
his fingers. Formalities thus broken, he was shortly recounting his adven- 
tures in Guatemala, and in return I gave him a description of the great in- 
ventions of the day now in common use in the United States. His ideas, 
however, were Guatemalan and English ; and believing that but one country 
in the world was in advance of his own in the arts of progress, I ceased my 
attempt. Like most Guatemalans, whose connexion with the English has 
prejudiced them against everything American, my companion had been 
taught to regard the United States as a thriving country, and commendably 
ambitious to assume a leading position among nations, but as yet in a com- 
paratively colonial position with England. The names of our most illustri- 
ous men after the glorious phalanx of the Revolution he was entirely un- 
acquainted with, and admitted that, beside the few historical works he had 
seen on the United States, his ideas of the Northern Republic had been 

leaned from the Mexican publications, which regularly found their way to 

uatemala, He was one of the few educated men I encountered in the 
country, and displayed an anxiety for information, with an unassuming 
gentlemanly demeanour, very engaging after the uncultivated boors I had 
met in Nicaragua. My clerical friend had with him a copy of Chesterfield’s 
Letters, translated into Spanish, and published in Mexico. These he seemed 
to value ver highly, and assured me he was attempting to mould his views 
and actions by these models.” 

Surely Chesterfield never could have imagined his Letters would 
become the vade-mecum of a Romish priest! Was it an expur- 
gated edition ? 

From some of the old Spanish families having returned to Spain 
after the Revolution, and many, we may assume, having vm 
a in the continual civil wars, as well as from other causes, 
the White blood is in danger of being overpowered in Central 
America, at least in Honduras. 

** The system of amalgamation of races which has been introduced into 
Honduras during the last thirty years has almost obliterated the distin- 
guishing line between the Blacks and Whites. 
est misfortune that could have befallen the country. he mixture of the 
offshoots of the White, Negro, and Indian, have entailed upon the country a 
race menging in hue from chocolate to cream colour. An occasional White 
may be found among the descendants of the old aristocratic Spanish fami- 
lies, who have jealously avoided intermarrying with the Indians or Blacks ; 
but these instances are rare, and, with the actual numerical increase of the 
others, they seem to regard the eventual extermination of the White race 
with a resigned despondency. * . * 

** The series of events which in Nicaragua have enlisted American adven- 
turers in the Liberal cause is perhaps destined to settle the question of castes 
or races more speedily than could otherwise have been the case for many 
years tocome. Circumstances have occurred in the last two years that have 
materially altered the position of affairs, and families formerly the most in- 
strumental in enlisting the Blacks and Indians in the deadly feuds of the 
country now stand in fear of these elements as destined to overshadow and 
exterminate them, unless the introduction of the more potent race of North 
Americans shall counterbalance the increasing numbers of the Blacks. But 
few families have escaped the taint of amalgamation. The priesthood is 
pest Pr becoming more generally represented by the Negro; and these 
regard with ill-concealed jealousy the advance of Americans into any part 
of Central America. Every effort to encourage the immigration of foreign- 
ers by the Liberals is watched with hostility y the Coloured priests. 

. 


** With the decline of the Liberal 





y the Negro race has gradually 


gained the ascendancy in Honduras. Even a Negro servant cannot be pro- 
that class refusing to employ themselves where manual labour is re- 
quired. In one or two instances foreigners have brought free Coloured tra- 


velling servants into the country; but they quickly fall into the indolent 
habits of the Blacks around them, become ‘ gentlemen,’ and quit their em- 
yers. The stranger with an excellent servant may thus suddenly find 
imself minus that useful personage, who from plain Bob Long has become 
Seftor Don Roberto Longorio, upon a par with many of the dusky caballeros 
around him, and superior to nearly at of them in intelligence, besides being 
travelled and a fo’ er. You mort than probably soon hear of Don Ro- 
derto regaling himself in the first houses in town. There are, however, a 
number of Negro families of great respectability, members of which have 
— seats in the Chamber of Deputies. It was one of these who when 
the Interoceanic Railroad Bill was passing the Senate, objected to the whole 
project on the ground that the entrance of Americans into the country would 
the signal for the downfall of the Coloured race.”’ 

Although Mr. Wells has the grandiloquence of his country- 
men, and probably their free and easy ideas as regards inter- 
national law and manifest destiny, he is in the main a good fel- 
low. veep) age in rough places has rubbed off or smoothed 
down some of his “notions,” and given him a wide toleration 
for the habits and manners of other peoples. 





NEW NOVELS." 

THERE is more thought and observation of life in Violets and 
Jonquils than is found in man ks that as novels would take 
a higher rank. The failure arises from want of experience, or 
what is much the same thing, from want of skill. There is cru- 
dity in the manner in which the observations are presented, as 
well as in the way such life as the writer seems familiar with is 
developed,—namely, the university and the country gentleman 
class of life, A much greater want of skill is shown in the struc- 
ture of the story, which is improbable; and its management, 
which is inartistical to a degree, while the execution sometimes 
borders upon caricature and very often upon the melodramatic. 

There are two or three lovers, and of course as many ladies ; 
but the leading interest turns upon an incident which is rather 
stale and never can be effective. The hero, Philip Darcy, during 

* Violets and Jonquils. In two volumes. Published by Saunders and Otley. 

Kiana : a Tradition Hawaii. By James J. Jarves, Author of “ Parisian 

“sett wod+ a'Tres Tale, By “‘Serutator.” In three vol 
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a tour in Scotland, has flirted with a foreign lady hight Pauline ; 
at a picnic the pair presided as master and mistress of the feast, 
and went through a sort of mock ceremonial. This passed over, 
and Pauline marries one Krummacher, an apparent political re- 
fugee but secret spy. As another string to his bow, this worth 
professes to believe Darey’s mock marriage valid ; threatens 
sorts of proceedings to saddle Darcy with Pauline, or at least to 
extort money from him ; the effect being to cross the smooth course 
of the hero’s true love, for when the pair turn up he has of course 
areal attachment. When it becomes necessary to wind up the 
story, Krummacher murders his coadjutor Pauline, in a sudden fit 
of provocation ; and does it in open day, on a public common, in 
the presence of a witness, and within ear-shot of a town. After 
having stood one trial, and been remanded to prison, the jury not 
being able to agree upon his plea of insanity, he makes his escape, 
and there is a batch of marriages. 

Yet the concocter of all this mass of crudity and exaggerated 
melodrama can write in the following manner on the important 
subjects of a woman’s occupation in life and the dangers of an 
unnatural position. The interlocutors are the lero Darey, and his 
friend Charles Burton, a Cambridge student; the little girl in 
question being the sister of Charles. 

***So you have seen little Marion, have you? and what do you think 
of her? ‘Now don’t talk nonsense, and joke about falling in love with her, 
for I really am very anxious for her welfare. But what is your real opin- 
ion?’ 

*** Honestly and frankly, that she is a remarkably engaging child, and 
none the less so for not being a little premature woman, instead of what 
nature meant her to be—simple, and honest, and innocent, with some of the 
dews of Eden over her still, And now to my question: can you gravely 
mean to make an artist of her, and soil that fine nature with all the mer- 
cenary details of studying how to make money out of her wonderful natu- 
ral gifts for drawing,—unless, indeed, you wish to make her a more 
mournful if more honourable character, a victim to her pure conceptions 
and ay artist-soul, being too little subservient to the taste of patrons to 
win gold, though she may, perhaps, achieve posthumous fume ? 

*** All that may be very true,’ replied his friend, gloomily ; ‘ but what 
am I todo? Surely you will hardly recommend the plan of bringing her 
up as a governess instead? Indeed, if you do, pardon me if I say plainly 
that it is an advice that will not be taken. And if neither of these openings 
are made use of, to what have we to look, except the uncertain prospect of 
my own success in life, and even that — either on the length of the 
said life, or a miserable insurance, for a heavy one would be at first impos- 
sible. Let her learn to be independent and self-reliant; and even if she 
have some struggles, let the fine nature, in attributing which to her I be- 
lieve you only do her justice, — her in itself. Surely, if her love for 
the beautiful be such a leading characteristic in her as we all hope, it must 
be some comfort to the votary of art, and must atone for the absence of 
much which to the common mind may appear almost necessary.” 

“** But could not the friendship of my mother be made of avail in any 
way, even though you remain as obstinate as ever—and a mule is quite 
tractable to you in that respect—as regards more direct assistance from my 
preposterous superfluities >” 

“‘The student shook his head. ‘No! it is not from pride alone that I de- 
cline this, but deep conviction that danger of no ordinary kind haunts thelives 
of all persons in equivocal and unnatural positions, and that the lofty na- 
ture of which you spoke just now may then become a snare and no protec- 
tion. Itcannot be!” 

This singularity of good thoughts occasionally shining through 
a mass of exaggerated a is not peculiar to Violets 
and Jonquils, The cause would seem to be, that cireumstances 
have impelled the writer to a close and practical consideration of 
some particular topic. In such case, the reader gets the result of 
real observation and much thought, whereas the bulk of the book 
deals with matters of which the writer knows little. 





If natural scenery, Hawaiian customs and traditions, with 
thoughtful speculations on various topics, would suffice for a 
romance, Mr. Jaryes’s Kiana, a Tradition of Hawaii, would 
make a good one. Asarule, such things generally suspend the 
story ; in the most ‘thrilling ” part of an action the progress is 
stopped to introduce a remarkable landscape or natural phe- 
nomenon, or a philosophical discourse. Sometimes they flatten 
and overlay the story altogether. This is formally the case in 
Kiana ; but the novelty of the subject for fiction, and the author’s 
knowledge of the scenery and people of the Sandwich Islands, 
give freshness and interest to his narrative. ‘ 

The tale is founded upon native traditions, that at a time 
which might have been contemporary with Cortes, a White priest 
arrived on the island with an idol, (probably a cross,) while some 
accounts save a captain and his sister froma wreck. Acting upon 
these hints, Mr. Jarves conducts to the Sandwich Islands one of 
the vessels that never returned from an expedition of discovery 
despatched by Cortes, and wrecks her on Hawaii, with the loss 
of the greater part of her crew; but Juan the captain, his sister 
Beatrice, a priest Olmedo, a Mexican follower, and a few seamen, 
are saved. The shipwrecked people are kindly received, and 
various incidents follow; some giving rise to philosophical re- 
flection, others belonging to the common occurrences of romance. 
Among the former are the chief Kiana’s remarks on Christianity, 
whose broad spirit improves him, though he will not admit its 
dogmas or receive its doctrines. Another, which occasions many 
reflections on celibacy, is the love that springs up between Bea- 
trice and Olmedo. And this might as well — naway; for 
although principle finally triumphs, a particular engagement can- 
not te stmventied by po toa ion and a Romish priest who still 
continues a Romanist suffers in character from permitting a love 
however “natural” it may be. The most striking incident con- 
nected with the romance is a plot of Tolta, the ecieen, to de- 
stroy the Spaniards, out of revenge; to combine in conspiracy 
with a hostile chieftain to overthrow Kiana, and possibly esta- 
blish himself upon the ruin of both chiefs, from ambition ; to seize 
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Beatrice and compel her to marry him out of love. This idea may 
be slightly melodramatic in conception and execution, but current 
events give it a critical interest. There is in Tolta’s character 
and schemes a generic resemblance to the Indian mutineers. 
Like them, he has lost independence and position, and his fa- 
mily have suffered grievous wrongs; but his life has been saved, 
ot he is under many obligations to the individuals whose de- 
struction he is plotting with remorseless treachery and cruelty. 
It seems impossible that his character should have been sug- 
ted by late events, yet the following might be written of the 
fiahometan if not the Brahmin insurgents. Tolta has just been 
angered by an allusion of Juan, for which at the instance of 
Beatrice the Spaniard frankly asks pardon. 
« The Mexican’s features resumed their usual apathy, and no one would 
have supposed from them that an emotion had ever touched his heart. Yet 





among them all no eye or car was keener than his, no nature more sensi- | 


tive, none so quick in its perceptions when touched in its own interests or 
nd none more patient, outwardly forbearing, and inwardly re- 


passions, av ne dy - - : : 
i: for he was faithful to self-immolation in his friendship and : 
jury. 


vengeful ; ; r 
ually so in his enmity. 
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*. . . . . | 
«In him love to the individual and hate to the Spanish race were so in- 


terwoven that it would have been impossible for himself to foresee how he 
should act on any occasion which might afford scope for either passion. He 
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friends, a lucky legacy, and a “ split,” enable him to drive them 
to a composition. The proceedings are told in a somewhat techni- 


eal way, and resemble those by which insolvents in spunging- 
houses and prisons account for their presence in those spots. e 
narrative is also relieved by similar reflections to theirs. 

**T would venture a few remarks on that most barbarous and unchristian 
law of arrest—a disgrace to the statute-book of any civilized nation. We 
boast of an Englishman’s birthright, liberty; but what is that boast worth, 
when from accident or misfortune he may be seized by a deep, malicious 
lawyer, or hard-hearted creditor, and consigned without trial or investiga- 
tion to prison? The greatest criminal, even a murderer, experiences more 
leniency, and, I may add, more commiseration, than the unhappy debtor. 
Of whatever crime a man may be accused, or even if caught in the very act 
of committing it, although taken temporarily into custody by the constable, 
he cannot be consigned to prison without a preliminary investigation before 
a magistrate ; but the man who has contracted a debt, although with the 
most honest purpose of paying it, but who may, by some sudden reverse of for- 
tune, or by one in a thousand of those unforeseen circumstances which are 
daily occurring, be unable at once to mect it, is hurried off at the suit of his 
creditor, who sits and acts in the three characters of prosecutor, judge, and 


“Can any law, conferring such cruel, unjustifiable power as this, toa 
malignant, infuriated adversary, be considered, by any dispassionate person, 


| in any other light than a remnant of the bloody code which belonged to a 


was an Aztec by birth, of the race of the priesthood, young, accustomed to | 


arms, and learned in the lore of his race; at heart a worshiper of their 
idols, though a forced baptism and the necessities of a captive made him 
nominally a Christian. Manuel was the name bestowed in baptism; but I 
prefer to retain that of his birth. In him lay dormant all those qualities 
which marked the downfall of his nation. He was both subtle and open, 
ntle and fierce; in his domestic relations inclined to love and peace, re- 
ned and courteous ; in his faith believing in one God of ‘ perfection and 
purity,’ yet delighting in smearing the altars of terrible deities with human 
re; a tiger in rage and a lamb in sentiment; in short, combining in his 
own breast the instincts of brute and man, with no harmonizing principle 
to keep him in permanent peaceful relations with himself or his kind. He 
believed in peace and purity, and delighted in war and cruelty ; displaying 
to his enemies either open and irreconcileable hatred, or concealing revenge 
under the mask of courtesy and kindness, nay, almost servility, at the same 
time recognizing no principles of humanity or religion which interfered 
with his desires. As a conqueror, he was imperious; as a captive, abject. 
But the native pride and tierceness of his race, so long dominant among ser- 
vile tribes, ill adapted him to his present anomalous state, in which, while 
feeling himself partly treated as a Friend, he could not forget the events so 
recent in the history of his race which had made him in reality a slave.” 

The Hawaiian scenery and natural phenomena which form part 
of the matter of the book, also assist the action. When Tolta and 
a body of hostile natives forcibly carry off Beatrice and Olmedo, 
the natural obstacles to the abduction are increased by a voleanic 
eruption. 

“ The progress of the torrent towards them was so rapid as to leave but 
little time for reflection. It was gradually rising all around, and threatened 
to submerge the knoll, which as yet had escaped. Many of the trees on its 
skirts had already been crisped and blackened with the heat; some had 
fallen, the trunks being burnt off near the ground, while the branches lay 
unconsumed on the lava stream, which cools and hardens very rapidly, pre- 
senting a surface often sufficiently strong to bear a man’s weight, even 
while the crimson current is flowing underneath. This fact was suggested 
to Tolta by his men as the most likely means of escape. 
seemed to offer. 

a Accordingly, they sought the stream in the direction in which it was 
narrowest and firmest. Ten of the warriors spread themselves out in the 


dark and uncivilized age? It may be urged that, by the present Insolvency 
and Bankrupt laws, debtors cannot now be contined at all, by first seeking 
protection, or when imprisoned, be detained beyoud a certain period, with- 
out a hearing of their case. That may be true enough ; but still, I main- 


| tain that an Englishman’s liberty is his birthright, of which, under no 





Indeed none other | 


form of a fan, sounding their way with their spears, as if on ice, for fear of | 


air-holes, and to test the strength of its surtace. 
party followed, more or less apart, with great caution, holding their breaths 
to lighten their weights. Their feet were protected by rough sandals, and 
bits of wood strapped to them, from the lava, which was in spots still so 
warm as frequently to raise blisters. Where it had suddenly cooled it had 
split up into deep chasms, raised cones, and twisted and cracked into every 
variety of shape. It was therefore with the greatest difficulty that any pro- 
= could be made. They persevered, however—when a sudden crack was 

eard, and at the same instant a shriek of agony. The foremost of the 
warriors had trodden upon the thin crust where it had been puffed up by 
the air, and being as brittle as glass, it had broken and let him down into 
the liquid lava beneath. 

** Appalled by his fate, the whole party halted. To go on was impossible, 
as it was evident they had reached the extreme verge of solid lava, All be- 
yond was either fluid or so densely covered with sulphurous vapour that it 
was sure death to advance. They retraced their steps without a minute's 
delay, and it was none too soon.”’ 


The remainder of the | 


From a dedication to the Duke of Beaufort prefixed to The | 


Squire of Beechwood, its author would seem to be familiar in a 
certain degree with that class of life in which noblemen mingle 
at least for a time, and an habitué of which can get admission 
into at least the outskirts of fashionable society. These ad- 
vantages have availed “‘Scrutator” nothing. It is not so much 
that the plot and incidents of this “true tale” are unlikely, for 
that would be a common fault. There is neither conduct, man- 
hers, nor discourse, in any proper or critical sense, in The Squire 
of Beechwood. It would seem impossible to imagine that a man 
who had lived in the world and consorted with men of the 
world could have produced such a feeble distortion of life and 
called it a true representation, did we not know that an artist of 
any kind can only put his own perceptions into his work. Even 
in a mere transcript, all the grace and character of the original 
will evaporate ; what then must be the case when selection, com- 
bination, and invention are required ? 
One of the leading ideas of “ Serutator” isa hatred of attorneys. 
y of the reflections turn upon their knavery ; they enact the 
rile which is undertaken by the bass voice in operas and by the 
tleman who does the “ lave business ” in melodramas. In 
ve, abduction, elopement, and marriages, they do not much in- 
terfere ; but they are influential in the changes of fortune, and in 
the denouement. The fickle self-indulgent cousin, Robert Howard, 
they finally ruin out and out. They would do the same by Harry 
Howard, the second or younger Squire of Beechwood, but that 


ae (except for the commission of some grave offence against the well- 
yeing of society) he should be liable to be deprived ; much less should a 
man who has committed no crime whatever, be doomed to a felon’s fate, 
unheard and uncondemned.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From the comparatively greater number of books in the following list, it 
might be inferred that the English publishing world is recovering a little 
from its slackness: but such is not the case. It is a condition of the 
Whately Professorship of Political Economy, that “ at least one lecture 
in the year shall be published by the Professor” ; which generally in 
practice becomes a course of lectures, as in the case below. Both the 
books of travel are by Americans: so are two of the novels; judging 
from its appearance, * Violets and Jonquils”’ is an author’s speculation ; 
leaving only * The Squire of Beechwood” in the regular way of business, 
Books. 

The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy; being a Course of 
Lectures delivered in Hilary Term 1857. By John BE. Cairnes, A.M., Whate- 
ly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, 

Young America Abroad, in Europe, Asia, and Australia, A series of Letters 
from Java, Singapore, China, Bengal, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Crimea and 
its Battle-grounds, England, Melbourne, Sydney, &c. By George Francis 
Train, of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Explorations and Adventures in Honduras ; comprising Sketches of Travel in 
the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the History and general Re- 
sources of Central America, With original Maps, and numerous IMastra- 
tions. By William V. Wells. 

The Garies and their Friends, By Frank J. Webb. With an Introductory 
Preface by Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe, Author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

Violets and Jonquils, In two volumes, 

Kiana: a Tradition of Hawaii, By James J. Jarves, Author of ‘‘ Parisian 
Sights,” “‘ Art-Hints,” &c. 

The Squire of Beechwood ; aTrue Tale, By “Serutator.” In three volumes, 

The Apocalypse Opened. By the Rev. William Hutcheson, Minister 
of the Free Church, Johnstone; Author of “‘ Home Evangelization.”—~ 
The author of this new interpretation of the Apocalypse opens his work 
by defending the importance and necessity of prophecy, especially to the 
politician, Before closing, he offers some advice to which a considera- 
tion of the fifth vial leads him, and which, whether drawn from revela- 
tion or from observation, is just enough in itself, whatever may be 
thought of the coming European struggle that the interpreter foresees 
impending, when Protestants must combine for the overthrow of Popery. 

** Considering, moreover, that a deadly war is nigh, and that every day 
it may burst like a thunder-clap upon the world, is it not the duty of our 
Government to be making preparation for it >—to be keeping our army and 
navy in a state of high efficiency, that the country may not be plunged 
unawares and unprepared into the heat of battle? ‘Economy and re- 
trenchment’ is the cry of the British public and of British statesmen : 
and economy and retrenchment let there be ; but the worst economy in the 

resent eventful times is that which would prevent any ee | oy 
‘or maintaining Britain’s honour and the liberties of mankind, whi 
would seek to gain for itself a name by a parsimonious war-expenditure, 
forgetful that the cheapest and by far the best government is that which 
has everything in readiness for self-preservation, and for helping to avenge 
the wrongs of insulted humanity, and to prepare the way for constitutional 
government all over the world.’ 

There is a good deal of controversy in the book,—for, of course, if 
former interpretations were right, there would be no occasion for Mr 
Hutcheson’s: an historical survey is necessary to point out the fulfil- 
ment of the seals, the trumpets, the beasts, and so forth. These things are 
of the past. The “vials” come more home to our business and bo- 
soms, although some of them are past too. The first vial indicates the 
Reformation ; the second the Thirty Years War; the third the period in- 
tervening between its close and the French Revolution; that last event 
and its consequences forming the fourth vial. In all these periods Popery 
had more or less to do with the strife ; in the fifth vial, now about to be 
poured out upon us, the Popish system will represent the two-horned 
monster, backed by the ten-horned beast,—meaning the Papal nations 
that unite in upholding the Papacy. 


The sixth vial is to bea struggle 
against Mahometanism and Iniidelity, to take place in the East. I 
| these two cases the contests will be severe; but the seventh vial will 


witness the ‘‘ downfall of Mystical Babylon.” 

The New Law of Marriage and Divorce Popularly Explained. By 
W. A. Holdsworth, and R. T. Tidswell, B.A., Barristers-at-law.—The 
text of the new act, preceded by a history of the question of divorce, 
and a plain general exposition of the law as it has gradually grown up 
in the practice of Doctors’ Commons. This exposition is needful, the 
new act not affecting the law of marriage, or of divorce so far as 
some of its principles,—legal “ cruelty,” for example, “ condonation” 
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and its effects. Itis a useful little publication, and very cheap for a | exchanges ; 


law-book, 

German Made Easy: a new practical and speedy Method for Self- 
instruction in the German Language. By M. Selig, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in Berlin.—Practical acquisition, 
rather than theoretical fulness, is the feature of this Method. Instead 
of leaving the pupil to apply general rules, the pronunciation of every 
word is marked—as accurately, that is, as can be done by typographical 
indications. The grammar is brief, giving no more than is absolutely 
requisite to proceed to the exercises; which consist of vocabularies 
of necessary words, and dialogues upon common things, followed 
by short reading lessons with an English translation. 


However scanty in some respects, the week has been rather fertile in 
books of imagination. In addition to four novels, there are three volumes 
of verse, all well enough as regards the mere mechanicals of poetry, but 
sadly deficient in the more important points of subject, matter, and 
general treatment. 

A friend of Mr. Linwood, to whom his principal poem, ‘ The Dream 
of Freedom,” was submitted, “ remarked that it lacked artistic complete- 
ness.’ This criticism pretty well applies throughout. In the Dream 
there are well-sounding stanzas, but with very little purpose, and fre- 
quently none beyond the expression of the writer's feelings or opinions : 
and this on a smaller scale is the case even with the occasional poems. 
There are stanzas not devoid of poctical spirit, but without close bearing 
on the theme, and sometimes without any bearing at all. 

Mr. Thom’s “ Life’s Phases” consists of two parts. The first part 
contains a drama which can hardly be said to have any action or even 
plot, scenes following scenes of smart or mystical talk. The second 


consists of miscellaneous pieces, in which the same peculiarity prevails of 


substituting scntiments and words for structure and almost for story. 

The “Sebastopol and other Poems” of Mr. Derry are all more or 
less distinguished by 2 fluent long-windedness that runs away with 
him; while he has rather a tendency to choose themes that are aboye 
his powers. 

“On, on, the Guards resistless rushed 
Back, back, the yielding foe they pushed ’’— 
is not exactly the style of the greater lyric ; any more than 
* And right and /eft through paths of slaughter went” 

describes the straightforward rush which carries a position, 

The Dream of Freedom, and other Poems. 

Life’s Phases. By Robert W. Thom, Author of ‘* The Epochs.” 

Sebastopol, and other Poems, By E. Derry. 


By James Smart Linwood. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 4th July, at Cheepna, after a month of the greatest privation and suffering 
in escaping from Fizerbad, the Wife of Captain W. D. Morgan, Twenty-second 
Bengal N.I., of a daughter. 

On the 10th September, at Kirkby Mallory, the Ion. Mrs. Russell, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Harrowgate, the Wife of Licutenant-Colonel Whittingham, C.B., 
of a daughter. 

On the llth, at York, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev. Frank Sugden, of a daughter. 

On the llth, in Grosvenor Place, Bath, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Guyon, 
Bengal Army, of a son. 

On the 13th, in Chester Square, Lady Rachcl Butler, of a son. 

On the lth, in Eaton Place, the Wife of Captain the Hon, Walter Devereux, 
R.N., of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d July, at Claremont, Cape of Good Hope, the Rev. Edward Glover, 
M.A., second son of the late Colonel Glover, of Cambridge, and Incumbent of 
Schomberg, in the diocese of Cape Town, to Sophia Louisa Gray, eldest daughter of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

On the 8th September, at Monkstown Church, county Dubin, Emily Anna, 
eldest daughter of Robert S. Palmer, Esq., of Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, to 
Charles Augustus Francis Paget, Lieutenant R.N., son of Lord William Paget. 

On the 10th, at the Catholic Chapel, Lianarth, John Hellyer Tozer, Esq., of 
Teignmouth, to Mary Louisa Herbert, daughter of the Lady Harrict Jones and of 
the late John Jones, Esq., of Lianarth Court. 

On the 10th, at the Episcopal Church, Dumfries, Mortimer Perey, only son of 
Andrew Mortimer and Lady Emily Drummond, to Emmeline Fanny, only daughter 
of the Rev. Francis George Rawlins, Rector of Leaden Roding, Essex. 

On the l2th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Frederick Nassau Dore, Captain 
Twentieth Regiment, only son of the late Major Peter Luke Dore, of Southsea, to 
Grace Amelia, eldest daughter of the late Jonathan Thomson, Esq., of Sherwood 
Hall, Nottinghamshire. 






DEATHS. 

Killed in the mutiny at Bhyran Ghaat, in Oude, Lieutenant Joseph Cudbert Lon- 
gueville Clark, of the Sixty-seventh Regiment Bengal Army, Assistant-Commissary 
in Oude, and second in command of the Third Regiment Oude Irregulars ; in his 
28th year. 

On the 31st July, at Ireland Island, Bermuda, John David Anderson junior, Esq., 
C.E., in charge of H.M. naval works there, eldest son of John D. Anderson, Esq., 
Burntisland, Fifeshire ; in his 38th year. 

On the 13th August, at Upper Coblentz, Trinidad, Joseph Arthur Allen, her 
Majesty’s Receiver-General for that Colony, and late Captain in H.M.’s Sixty-fourth 
Regiment. 

On the 8th September, at Douglas, Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Monmouthshire. 

On the evening of the 9th, at Lowestoft, by a fall from the pier, Charles 8. J. 
Hawtayne, Vice-Admiral of the Red ; in his 75th year. 

On the 10th, at Glenarm, Francis D. Finlay, Esq., proprietor of the Northern 


Sart., of Elen Uske, 


hig. 

On the 15th, at Brighton, Cornelia Caroline, only daughter of the late Sir Fran- 
cis J. Ford, Bart. ; in her 10th year. 

On the 17th, at Oxford, the Ven. Henry Foulkes, D.D., Principal of Jesus Col- 


lege ; in his 84th year. ‘ 
Che Army. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 18, 

War Orrice, Pall Mal!, Sept. 18.—Infantry—llth Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. 
Sir R. Doherty to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. W. G. Cochrane, deceased. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Sept. 18.—Cara/ry—3d Drag. Guards—The com- 
mission of Lieut. A. Neave to be Capt. without purchase, as stated in the Gazette 
of 3ist July 1857, to bear date 16th June 1857, and not 17th June 1857, as 
) gre f stated ; the promotion, by purchase, of Lieut. IH. A. Sarell, from the 

Light Drags. on the 25th August 1857, is cancelled. 

7th Drag. Guards—Major C. W. Thompson to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
Capt. W. Middleton to be Major, by purchase; Major A. W. D. Burton, from 
half-pay Unattached, to be Major, paying the difference, vice Thompson; Capt. 
M. Dettmar,from half-pay 7th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. ; Lieut. P. Withington to 
be Capt. without purchase; Lieut. H. Blinkhorn to be Capt. without purchase ; 
Lieut. W. F. Dowdeswell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Middleton; Cornet C. 
Barton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Withington; Cornet W. D. Wentworth 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blinkhorn; Lieut. G. R. Caldwell, from the 
Military Train, to be Lieut. ; Lieut. E. H. E. Kauntze, from the 13th Light Drags. 
to be Lieut. ; Cornet W. B. Armstrong, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. 
without purchase ; Cornet J. J. L. M‘Adam, from the 10th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet; Assist.-Surg. E. M‘Gill, M. D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

ist Drags.—Lieut. C. F. Holder, from the 62d Foot, tobe Lieut. vice Hall, who 











| Capt. without purchase ; 


Assist.-Surg. 8. B. Gibb, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Sherlock, appointed to the 8th Light Drags. . 

ith Light Drags.—A. F. Jones, Gent, to be Cornet, by pur. vice Sergison, prom 

7th Light Drags.—Quartermaster G. Elliot, half-pay Ist Light Intantry Regt. 
British German Legion, to be Paymaster, vice Gregg, who reverts to his half-pay 
as Paymaster of a Dépot Battalion. . 

sth Light Drags.—Major W, Wilmer, from the Mth Light Drags. to be Lieut... 
Col. without purchase; Capt, aud Brevet-Major G. Chetwode to be Major, with. 
out purchase ; Lieut. R. Pore to be Capt. without purchase, vice Chetwode- 
Capt. E. Scott, from half-pay 4th Light Drags. to be Capt.; Lieut. G. G. Clowes 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Scott, who retires ; Capt. T. Penton, from the Milj- 
tary Train, to be Capt.; Lieut. W. V. Greatham, from the 15th Light Drags, to be 
Lieut. R. Hodgson, from the Wth Light Drags. to by 
Capt. without purchase. To be Lieuts, without purchase—Cornet A. C. Haymes 
vice Poore ; Cornet G. Hanbury; Cornet Hon. E. Stourton; Lieut. Rt. W. Jenkins’ 
from the Military Train; Assist.-Surg. H. Sherlock, from the Ist Di . to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Ilulseberg, appointed to the Ist Poot; Assist.-Surg. T. Rudd 
M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. : 

9th Light Drags.—Lieut. L. J. French to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-( R. A. Yule, killed in action ; Cornet A. Morrogh to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice French; Capt. Hon. C, Powys to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Rose, promoted in the 17th Light Drags. ; Lieut. J. Head to be (¢ apt. 
without purchase, vice Powys. 

lith Light Drags.—Capt. R. H. Gall to be Major, without purchase, vice Wil- 
mer, promoted in the 8th Light Drags.; Lieut. T. E. Gordon to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Gall. 

7th Light Drag Major J. R. H. Rove, from 9th Light Drags. to be Lieut,. 
Col. without purchase ; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Morris, C.B, to be Major, 
without purchase; Capt. Sir G, IH, Leith, Bart. from half-pay 17th Light Drags, 
to be Capt.; Capt. D.C. Lowe, from half-pay 17th Light Drags. to be Capt.; 
Lieut. T. Taylor to be Capt. without purchase, vice Morris; Capt. Ion. W.S, 
Bernard, from half-pay Ist Drag. Guards, to be Captain; Lieut, If. Baring to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Berna who retires; Lieut. Il. A. Sarel, from 9th Light 
Drags. to be Capt. without purchase. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Cornet H, 
Marshall, vice Taylor; Cornet G. Cleghorn, Cornet Hon, W. H. Curzon, Cornet 
C, Waymouth ; Assist.-Surg. G. C. Clery, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
Il. Magill, Esq. late Paymaster 4th Middlesex 
































Infantry—3d Regiment of Foot 
Militia, to be Paymaster 

jth Foot—Statl-Sureg. 
Surg. vice Docker, appoint Stalf. 

Sth Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant G. H, Walker to be Quartermaster, vice Ross, 
deceased, 






cond Class W. K. Swettenham, M.D. to be 





15th Foot—A. Heaton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hallowes, promoted. 

1sth Foot— Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. F. 8. Call to be Lieut.-Col. without 

irch ; Capt. J. Borrow to be Major, without purchase, vice Call: Assist.- 
Surg. A. M. Porteous, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. ‘e Ryall, ap- 


pointed to the 86th Foot; Assist.-Surg. F. Ffolliott, from the Staff, to he Assist.- 
Surgeon, 

2st Foot—Capt. J. G. Image, from half-pay 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major G. N. Boldero, whose Brevet rank has been converted into substantive 
rank under the Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854. 

22d Foot—G. B. Wolseley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Craven, 
appointed to the 7th Light Drags. 

27th Foot—K. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
A. Cottee, who retires. 

32d Foot—Capt. E. W. D. Lowe to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. W. Case, killed in action; Lieut. J. Birtwhistle to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Lowe; Lieut. B. MeCabe to be Capt. without purchase, vice Stee- 
vens, killed in action ; Ensign E. C. Hill to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Birt- 
whistle ; Ensign J, W. Charlton, to be Lieut. witbout purchase, vice Brackenbury, 
killed in action. 

5ist Foot—Major A. H. Irby to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. J. H. 
Dickson to be Major, without purchase, vice Irby; Lieut. R. G. S. Mason to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Dickson; Ensign C. L. B. Hamilton to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Mason; Assist.-Surg. J. Folliott, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Kilgour, appointed to the 79th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. G. S. Burnside, from 
the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

60th Foot—t. L. Phillips, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice W. H. 
Napier, died of wounds; Ensign W. L. Sainsbury, fromthe 19th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Brock, whose transfer from the 82d Foot is cancelled; Quartermaster T, 
Walker, from Dépot Battalion, tobe Quartermaster, For H. R. Treeve, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice W. H. Napier, died of his wounds—read, H.R. 
Treeve, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, on the augmentation. 

61st Foot—Ensign C. H. Boileau to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bracken- 
bury, promoted. 

62d Foot—Lieut. M. Hall, from 1st Drags. to be Lieut. vice C. F. Holder, who 
exchanges. 

67th Foot—Assi 

75th Foot —Se 
zier, promoted. 

















.-Surg. C. A. Shiell has been permitted to resign his commission. 
Major R, Wadeson to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cro- 





ian name of Ensign Robertson, promoted by pur- 
», on the 28th August 1857, is Buxton, and not Ruxton, as previously stated. 
2 Lieut. G. H. Parker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Inverarity, who re- 

; Lieut. C. J. R. Bedford has been superseded, being absent without leave ; 
Ensign L. L. Ducat has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Mth Foot—Major H. G. Buller to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase; Capt. 8S. Lys- 
ter to be Major, without purchase, vice Buller; Licut. J. Buchanan to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Lyster; Ensign C. T. Paley to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Buchanan; Assist.- g¢. J. G. Leask, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

98th Foot— Major and Brevet-Col. H. Bates to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
Capt. G. G. C, Stapylton to be Major, without purchase, vice Bates; Lieut. H. W. 
Stroud to be Capt. without purchase, vice Stapylton; Ensign K. Brett to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Stroud ; Assist.-Surg. W. Collis, from the Staif, to be As- 
sist.-Surg. 

Rifle Brigade—Brevet-Major C. V. Oxendon to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Elrington, promoted ; Lieut. Lord Edward W. P. Clinton to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Oxendon. 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their Brevet rank converted 
into substantive rauk, under the Royal warrant, Oct. 6, 1854—Brevet-Majors J. 
Cormick, 18th Foot; A. W. 8. F. Armstrong, 18th Foot; G. N. Boldero, 21st Foot. 

Hospital Staf——Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank, C. Maclean, 
M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hospitals. Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals W. Bell, M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank, vice 
Maclean, who retires upon half-pay. Statf-Surg. of the First Class J. G. P. Moore, 
from half-pay, to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class. Surg. E. 8. Docker, from the 
5th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Swettenham, appointed to the 
5th Foot. 

Breret.—Capt. E. 
Hon. W. S. Bernard, 17th Light Drags. to be Major in the Army; 
W.8. Bernard, 17th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

The undermentioned promotions which appeared in the Gazette of the 17th July, 

viz.—Brevet-Col. H. A. Hankey, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major.-Gen. Brevet- 
Lient.-Col. W. Long, upon half-pay, as Capt. Sth Foot, to be Col. Major J. Ward, 
upon half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. Capt. W. Ready, upon halt-pay Unatt. 
Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major, which were stated to be in succession to 
Gen. Sir C. B. Egerton, who died on the 8th July 1857, and dated 9th July 1857, 
will be in succession to Major-Gen, Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B. who died on the 
ith July, and will bear date 6th July 1857. } 
The following promotions to take place, consequent upon the death of Gen. Sir 
C. B. Egerton, G.C.M.G. on the 8th July 1857—Brevet-Col. J, Campbeil, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Major-Gen. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. M. Dalyell, upon half-pay as 
Major Unatt. to be Col. ; Major H. Hamilton, 78th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
’. F. Hervey, upon half-pay Unatt. Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. _ 
The following promotions to take place, consequent on the death of Lieut.- 
Gen. H. Balneavis, C.M.G. on the 16th July 1857—Brevet-Col. P. Young, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Major-Gen. ; Lieut.-Col. J. Birtwhistle, upon half-pay 
Unatt. te be Col.; Major T. Faunce, St. Helena Regiment, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. 
R. 8S. O’Brien, half-pay 36th Foot, and Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. 3 

The following promotions to take place consequent upon the death of Lieut.-Gen. 
W. G. Cochrane on the 4th Sept. 1857—Brevet.-Col. H. D. Townshend, from a 
Dépot Battalion, tobe Major-Gen. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Fraser, half-pay as Major 
Unatt. to be Col. ; Major G. Durnford, 70th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. C. E. P. 
Gordon, 75th Foot, to be Major. : 

The following promotions to take place consequent upon the death of Lieut.-Gen 


























Scott, &th Light Drags. to be Major in the Army; Capt. the 
Major the Hon. 
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THE 


hy Sept. 1857—Col. T. Wright, (.B,. from half-pay Unatt. 
ieut.-Col. J. Algeo, upon half-pay Unatt. to be Col. ; 
78th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. G. Petit, 7 
a Fencibles ave the local and temporary rank of Major; Capt. R. F. 
oo gael vee Unatt. and Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. 
~The following promotion to take place consequent upon the death of the t 
dermentioned officers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ww. L. Herries, C.B. on —" June 
sut.-Gen. H. Balneavis, C.M. on 16th July 1857 ; Lieut.-Ge n. V .G. Coch- 
Lieut. 4th Sept. 185 ajor-Gen. N. Wodehouse, Col. of the 3d Foot, to be 
rane, on = The * undermentioned officers to have the local rank of Major-Gen. 
Licut.-Ge “e Jies—-Brevet-Col. S. J. Cotton, 10th Foot; Brevet-Col. J. Michel, 
Cc. fe aaif-pay 28th Foot ; Brevet-Col, H. Havelock, C.B. Unatt. Adjutant-Gen. to 
weeag “eure. 4 in the East Indies. 
7 cere don. —bajer-Oen. P. Dudgeon, half-pay Unatt. as Major, is allowed to 
service by the sale of a Majority. 
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G. A. Henderson on the 7t 
to be Major-Gen. ; Brevet-L 
Major C. Campbell! McIntyre, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 15, 

—_ -ships Dissolved.—Lord, Lupton, and Co, Manchester, commission-mer- 
.} nila Po ag and Lord, Shawforth, Rochdale, cotton-spinners—Hamp- 
per, and Co. Chancery Lane, patent-agents—Standish and Broomfield Colliery 
Company ond Stone and Fisher, Standish-with- Langtree and Preston, colliery-pro- 
prietors-—Allen and Millward, Battersea, millwrights- White and Co. Me Ibourne, 
\ i toria, merchants; as far as regards J. White—Davis and Conway, Sussex Ter- 
race, Notting Hill, trimmiug-sellers—Symes and Son, Strand, electro-platers 
Bright and Co, Liverpool, silk-mercers ; as far as regards R. Bright sen.—Mason 
and Co. Birmingham, saddlers—Kurtz and Co. Liverpool, and Kurtz and Co. 
Dublin, tar-distillers —Stephens and Hargreaves, Manchester, commission-agents 
—~Makin and Miller, Plough Yard, Shoreditch, silk-finishers— Matthews and Wes- 
ton—Meikleham and Stevenson, forwarding-agents—Bagnall and Co. Westbrom- 
wich, iron-masters—D. and G. Jackson, Boston, and Ashtoft, Lincolnshire, inn- 
keepers—J. and F. Kaehler, Leicester Square, tailors—T. and T. A. Lee, Witney, 
attorneys—Bayley and Co. Macclesfield, silk-dyers—Thornton and Co. Bradford, 
Yorkshire, builders—G. and C. Corner, Tooley Street, attorneys—F. and M. C, 
Lambe, Saltaire, Yorkshire, grease-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—James Me.nosr and Tuomas Epwarp Hussry, Hatton Garden, and 
Tividale, Dudley, boiler-makers, to surrender Sept. 25, Oct. 29: solicitors, Crosley 
and Burn, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

James CHANDLER sen. Epsom, brewer, Sept. 25, Oct. 29: solicitors, Smith and 
Co. Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Wrtuiam Epwis Deacon, Gosport, linen-draper, Sept. 25, Oct. 30: solicitor, Low, 
Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Groroe VINCENT, Mistley, Essex, beerhouse-keeper, Sept. 25, Oct. 30: solicitor, 
Jones, Colchester; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Taemas Dean, Barnes, and Temple, scrivener, Sept. 24, Nov. 3: solicitors, Roy 
and Cartwright, Lothbury ; official assignee, aham, Coleman Street. 

ApranAM Nasu, Everett Street, Brunswick Square, builder, Sept. 
solicitors, Bolding and Simpson, Gracechurch Street; official assigne 
Coleman Street. 

Tuomas Francis, Lamb Place, Kingsland Road, builder, Sept. 24, Oct. 30: soli- 
citor, Jones, King’s Arms Yard ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Joun Horroxn Wy», Bristol, wine and spirit merchant, Sept. 28, Nov. 2: 
tor, Taddy, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Josrrn BLAKEY Srencer, Halifax, joiner, Oct. 1, 23: solicitors, Wavell and Co, 
Halifax ; official assignee, Young, ~ds, 

Dividends.—Oct. 6, Aburrow, Princes Square, Finsbury, chemist — Oct, 6, Raper, 
Strand, electro-plater—Oct. 6, Stuart and Kennett, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, 
tailors—Oct. 6, Ellis, Wimborne, Dorsetshire, wine-merchant—Oct. 6, Aldridge, 
Witham, Essex, corn-merchant—Oct. 8, Bramoley, Holcomb Brook, Bury, cotton- 
manufacturer—Oct. 9, M‘Kay and M‘Kay jun. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, hosiers— 
Oct. 7, Johnston, Whitehaven, currier—Oct, 8, Griffiths, Worcester, coal-dealer 
Oct. 8, Berry, Ormskirk, inn-keeper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 27, Wharton, Nottingham, machine-maker—Oct, 27, Wharton, 
Nottingham, iron-founder—Nov. 3, Hirst and Co, Batley, manufacturers—Nov. 3, 
Blech, Liverpool, merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Climie, Lochwinnoch, Sept. 17—Landells, Airdrie, 
draper, Sept. 22—M‘Kay, Edinburgh, lodging-house-keeper, Sept. 22 —Hutchison, 
Campbeltown, and elsewhere, contractor, Sept. 33—Buchan, Glasgow, accountant, 
Sept. 19—Mackie, St. Andrews, plumber, Sept. 18—Greig, Dundee, net-manu- 
facturer, Sept. 25—Murdoch, Glasgow, valuer, Sept. 24—Frankenberg, Glasgow, 
fancy-leather-worker, Sept. 22. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 18. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Marks and Co. Long Acre, coach-builders—Amore and 

Thomson, Hastings, flour-dealers—Wilson and Tracy, Gravesend, coopers—Soden 
junior and Butcher, Middle Barton, Oxfordshire, nurserymen—Hunt and Co. 
Surrey Colour Works, Barron’s Place, Waterloo Road, satin-white-manufacturers 
Wilson and Corry, Blackburn, drapers—Blackhurst and Co. Preston, cotton- 
spinners ; as far as regards W. Rodgett—Silverwood and Marsh, Sheffield, joiners’- 
tool-manufacturers—Mann and Ingram, Leeds, cap-manufacturers—J. and A. 
jaker, Steyning, Sussex, grocers—Butcher and Dyer, Ware, Hertfordshire, sur- 
geons—Mellor and Spence, Huddersfield, grocers—Laslett senior and Laslett 
junior, Old Kent Road, hay-salesmen—W. and R. Hiscock, Hilperton, Wiltshire, 
carpenters—J. F. and W. I. Casher, Portsmouth, wine-merchants— Nicholson and 
Colman—Coles and Bulbeck junior, Emsworth, Southampton, drapers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled._-Tuomas Harnison, Harrietsham and Maidstone, coal- 
merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Wi.411am Hvcks Wensrrer, Chipping-Ongar, Essex, corn-merchant, 
to surrender Sept 30, Nov. 4: solicitor, Duffield, King William Street, and Chelms- 
ford, official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Taomas Gratwick, Camberwell Green, cheesemonger, Sept. 30, Nov. 4: solicitor, 
Peckham, Sergeants’ Inn ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 

Cuaries Brows, Birmingham, boot-dealer, Sept. 28, Oct. 19: solicitor, Collis, 
mingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Tomas WHEE cer jun. Vowchurch, Herefordshire, miller, Oct. 1, 22: solicitors, 
Pritchard, Hereford ; Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birming- 
ham, 

James Newman, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, bookseller, Sept. 29, Oct. 27: solici- 
tor, Coope, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Cuaries Weicn, Wells, Somersetshire, inn-keeper, Sept. 29, Nov. 2: solicitor, 
Robins, Wells ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Grorcre Braves, Chippenham, Wiltshire, cordwainer, Sept. 29, Nov. 3: so- 
licitor, Salmon, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

ALexanperR Harraiii and Jonn M‘Kran, Hudderstield, woollen-merchants, Oct. 

solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official as- 
vee, Young, Leeds. 

Dantes. Durronx, Liverpool, grocer, Oct. 1, 22: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liver- 
pool ; assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Jonun Luioyp, Llandderfel, Merionethshire, cattle-salesman, Oct. 1, 22: solicitors, 
Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

CuHomas Frean, Manchester, draper, Sept. 28, Oct. 23: solicitors, Lawrence and 
Co. Bread Street, Cheapside; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester, 

James M‘Carryry, South Shields, provision-merchant, Oct. 2, Nov. 11 : solicitors, 
Sudlow and Co. Bedford Row; Hodge and Harle, Newcastle- ipon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 5 

Dividends.—Oct. 13, Bateman, Southampton Buildings, agent—Oct. 10, Sadgrove 
jun. and Ragg, Eldon Street, Finsbury, and Dunning’s Alley, Bishopsgate Street, 
cabinet-makers—Oct. 9, Holden, Bury, Lancashire, paper-manufacturer—Oct. 1 
Dance and Wane, Fairford, Gloucestershire, grocers—Oct. 15, Adams, Livei pool, 
merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be s 
meeting.—Oct. 9, Booth, Portland Place, Wandsworth Road, en 
Southwark Bridge Road, shoe-manufacturer—Oct. 14, Christmas, Chatham and 
Sheerness, coal-merchant—Nov. 9, Singer, Oxford Street, tailor—Oct. 23, Thompson, 
Lydbrook, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper—Nov. 3, Reynolds, Pontypridd, Glamor- 
ganshire, draper—Oct. 9, M‘Kay and M‘Kay jun. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, hosiers 
Oct. 13, Winning, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, small-ware-manufacturer. 

Se atch Sequestrations.— Paterson, Boghead, Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, farmer, 
Sept. 25—Rowan, Glasgow, engineer, Sept. 28—Craig, Glasgow, engineer, Sept. 23— 
Eadic, Dundee, ship-broker, Sept. 26. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday., Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 


| PRICES CURRENT. 
| 
| 
| 
































Sper Cent Consols ...........s0s0s | 90) 908 9} 904 | 903 4 
Ditto for Account eeseeee | 908 Hw | HE 90} ir | og 

| 3 per Cents Reduced shut | —_ —_—_—i-_i — —_— 

| New 3 per Cents ......... cece shut -— —_ —_\i— o_o 
Long Annuities ...... ocvccese | shut —_— —_— — —_ — 

| Annuities 1885 Lan — — —— — — 
Wank Stock, 9 per Cent ecccese shut -- -_—— -— -— —_— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ee —— | 213 --— 210 210 | - 
Exchequer Bills, 2id. perdiem .....) —— | 4dis } 3 --- 7 CI 4 

| Exchequer Bonds 1859 ...... nee — |} CS a 9x} 9s) 

| India Bonds.4 per Cent ...... - —— { <o_ — | <= 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 

| Austrian ......... coos Sp-Ct.) —— | French Cccvecccces .-44 p. Ct.) 
Belgian .. i1—- |i — Mexican 3 - 
Ditto +— oe | Peruvian 4— | , 

| srazilian 5 — 101} Portuguese 1853 ;— 

j Buenos Ayres wet — 85 | Russian ... 5 — | 

| Chilian eee ooo = — } Sardinian 5 — 

} Danish _- —— | Spanish . 3=— 

| Ditto . - —_— Ditto New Deferred 'i— 

| Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders _ 643 | Ditto Passive ; | 
Ditto _ low | Turkish ‘-— 

} French .. -i— Venezuela .... 4} —- 

| 

SHARES. 

| Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 

Raitwars— | Banxs— 

Bristol and Excter.........+. 86 Australasian ........ —_ aa 
Caledonian S5exd British North American . ‘ 

| Chester and Holyhead i City ee ovcecce 65} 
Eastern Counties S74 | Colonial . oe ovcvcel 2 

| Edinburgh and Glasgow 62} Commercial of London = 
Glasgow and South-Western -_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd is 

| Great Northern 96 London ee ° none eee an) 
Great South. and West. Ireland 100 London and County ........... 204 

| at Western es jij London Chrtd. Buk. of Australis 17) 

| Lancashire and Yorkshire | %;exd. | London Joint Stock............ a 
Lancaster and Carlisle -— London and Westminster ivi 

| London, Brighton ,& South Coast lot } National Bank . ~ 

} London and Blackwall . . } National Provincial ..... eee 77 
London and North-Western 973 } New South Wales............ —_ 
London and South-Western ' oth } Oriental ...... ee ° oe 364 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 41} } Provincial of Ireland.... eee — 
Midiand sl South Australia ovescecene 324 
Midland Great Western (Lreland _ } Union of Australia ..........+. 5th 
North British Union of London ° ° 265 





| North-Eastern— Berwick Unity . eccccece 
| WNorth-Eastern—York .. Western Bank of London 
| Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamptor } Docxs— i 








































} Scottish Central ..... East and West India ...... -— 
| Scottish Midland afer -- London oe ceecese on} 
South Eastern and Dover | St. Katherine .......... . 91} 
Eastern of France b Vheterta cccccccce a . 87} 
East Indian ee | Miscritan _ 
Geelong and Melbourne Australian Agricultural 213 
| Grand Trunk of Canada . Kritish American Land -- 
j Great Indian Peninsular Canada 136 
| Great Western of Canada Crystal Palace 1} 
Paris and Lyons seeeeres 3 Electric Telegraph 105 
Mines— |} General Steam... ' “== 
Australian . ose —_ | National Discount st 
| Brazilian Imperial 2 | London Discount ee . , 
Ditto St. John del Rey 10} | Peninsular and Oriental Steam ri | 
| Cobre Copper ..... oe —_ } Royal Mail Steam i 
| Mhymney Iron wiescnet 21] South Australian —- 
| = _ —— ——EE 
| BULLION Per o2 Bag om seis Per ton . 
—F . ‘ oF « Copper, Brit. Cakes 2 oo. 000 
| Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 mg aa. £56. oe 6 
| Mexican Dollars .......... coor © ET Lead, British Pig 55 0..2515 6 
i Silver in Bars, Standard........ @ 5 Ij Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 © 0... 0 0 @ 
| 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 18 
s s ‘ s s s 
Wheat,R.O0. Oto © Fime .ccce. 64 to 66 Fine...... 7ito7é) Indian Corn 
Fine es v— 0 Foreign, R. 148— 60 Peas, Hog 36—38 | Oats, Feed.. 
| ted, New. 56 —60 White FP. 60 — 64 Maple .... 40—42 | Fine .. 
| Fine ...... 60—62 | Rye .. White .... 43—47 Poland ... 
White Old 0— ©) Barley Blue ...... O— @ Fine d 
| Fine ..... o— 0 Malting o— 0 jeans, Ticks 38 — 42 Potato.... 2 
| New ....+. s—63 Malt, Ord... 66—73 Harrow... 44—48 Fine ‘ 
| = _ 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAG! 
For the Week ending Sept. 12 Per Qr. (imperial!) of England and Wales 
Wheat +» 55s. Bd, | Rye ....... S80. Od Wheat .... d8%. Sd. | Rye ....... 30%. 4 
Barle} ‘(2 5S | Beans...... 46 0 Barley .... 41 1 Beans ...... 47 
Oats ....... 26 1 | Peas...... eS Oats ...... 27 414 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made ........++- per sack 50s. to 53s Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. dd. per doz 
Seconds ......... ccccesesces 43 = O Carlow, 5/. 14s, to 5/. lés. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 42 — 44 Bacon, trish -+-percwt. 7ts, — & 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 41 — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 70 —7 
American .. --per barrel 27 — 3 | Derby, pale ooccecvescsse GS oo 
Canadian ecsceces 30 —3 | Hams, York ; | 
Bread, 6}d. to Sid. the 4)b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 3d. to Ts. Of 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoare and Leapennate.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrum at THe 
j s. a *. ¢ ‘ sd sd s. d. | CATTLE - MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 ltod 2 . 4 Oto 4 8to5 0 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 8-4 2—4 6 ....6 4 4-5 O— 5 6 Beasts Teo 7 
Veal 34-—-40—4 6 40—48-—5 0 6,2 
Pork... 4 0—4 8-—5 4 . 44—48-—5 0 Calves.. SFO noses ii2 
Lamb. 44—5 0O—65 4... 50—5 8—6 0 Pigs... B23 .c0ce Is 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS woo! 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to 75s Down Tegs .....++++05 per ib. 18d.to 18). 
Mid and East Kent ditto.. 72 — 106 Half-bred Wethers . 0 0 
Sussex ditto ° ovesccce ij — 68 Leicester Fleeces 15 - ie 
| Farnham ditto .. esccetcee O = GO Combing Skins o— ¢ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirnrine> Wurrecnarec Compratan 
Hay, Good ...... Tie. GD. WP cedececosas ea OR TA canes ~. Sie. to 90s 
| Inferior 50 - 65 0 — @ cece ees 7o— 
NOW ..cccscseee v = @ ceccecsesee 70 m= Bh cecves 70 — 
Clover ecee Bed | TTT "0 los uy = 
Wheat Straw -- = —_ Mert . 24 29 «. eee -— 


GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 



























Tea, Souchong, tine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s. bd Jamaica Rum pergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s, Od 
Congon, fine ....+.+00+. 1 —2 6 randy, Best Brands..... 15 0 — 1 
Pcikoe, flowery ...... 2 9 —4 6 | Cotton. N Orleans.perib. 6 8 — © 10} 

In bond— Duty I». 9d. per Ib } Saltpetre, Ref perewt. 57 6 — 38 6 

Coffee , fine pond) cwt. Bis. Od. to 97s. Od no, Peruvian.perton.2+0 0 — © @ 

| i ti wae 65a. Od. to G74, On. | low P. Y.C...percwt. 61 0 — 0 0 
Coroa, Trinidad (in bond) 97s. 6d. to 105s. ( Town .626— 6 O 
} Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s. Od. to 28s. Od Rape Oil, English refined 51 0 — © 
Sugar. Muscovado, avera 33s. 91d Brown cosoee 4B OO =— O9 
West India Molasses .... 229. Od. to 24s. 6d Linseed Oi! : 39-4 
POTATUES Cocoa-nut Oi oo0o- 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to Os. Palm Oil . 4 0 =--¢ 
*” Shaws -« © = © Linseed OF! ke 210 0 = { 
York Regents o— 0 Coals, Hetton.......s0005 0 O09 — O 
Scotch 0p ecccecce.cesesesss O = © TOS cacseseess 16 6 =— 0 
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HE SCHOOLS’ OF ART AND 
DRAWING at South Kensington, and in the follow- 
ing Metropolitan Districts, will reopen on the Ist of Ocrossa. 
Spitalfields, Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 
Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Square. 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road. 
St. Martin's in the Fields, Long Acre. 
Lambeth, St. Mary's, Princes Road. 
Hampstead, Dispensary Building. 
And 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square, for Female 
Students only 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c. apply at the respective 
schools 
Ry order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


N ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 

APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. The PRO 

SPECTUS for the ensuing SESSION 1857-'8, (containing 

information about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is 

ready, and will be sent on application to Trenyuam Reexs, 

Esq. Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


RACTICAL ‘CH 


NOeR eee 











td + 
PSYCHOLOGY—UNI- 
VERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

During the evening Winter Session (1857-58) Dr. LAY- 
COCK proposes to arrange those of his lectures on the PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE which treat of Mental Disorders 
intoa distinct course of Practical Psychology,in which he 
will systematically develop mental science in its applica- 
tion to all morbid states of the consciousness. While this 
course will form an integral part of Dr. Laycocx's ordinary 
College lectures, it will be so conducted that Students of 
Theology, Law,and Arts may attend it exclusively. 


‘a hi , 
ATH MINERAL-WATER HOSPI- 
TAL, for the GRATUITOUS USE of the POOR from 

ALL PART® of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

The present building, opened in 1742, being in many 
important respects defective, the President and Governors 
have recently Purchased some adjoining Premises, upon 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, 
&c., and a Chapel, and to provide an Airing Ground. 
By this means, and by the Improvements they hope effect to 
in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the 
more speedy recovery of the Patients, and thus render the 
Institution more extensively useful than it is at present. 

Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by 
the Governors of the Hospital; and will be received by 

essrs. Hoare, Bankers, Fleet Street, London; and by any 
of the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. Beysawin Stage, the 

Registrar of the Hospital. 

. TRIP = 

RED SEA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Limited 
FIRST SECTION—ALEXANDRIA TO ADEN. 
Capital 300,000. in 60,000 Shares of Xl. per Share. 
1/. to be paid on application. 

20,0002. per annum to be guaranteed by the Hon. the East 
India Company and her Majesty's Government from date 
of receipt of the first message 

Offices—No. 8, Moorgate Street. 
Directors. 
John C. Marshman, Esq. late of Calentta, Chairman 
Sir kh. Macdonald Stephenson, Deputy-Chairman. 

James Allan, Esq. Managing Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company 

J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. (Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, and Co.) 

Sir 8. George Bonham, Bart. K.C.B 

John Bowman, Esq. (Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co 

R. W. Crawford, Esq. M.P. Chairman of the East Indian 
Railway Company, (Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, and Co. 
London 

Frederick G. Dalgety, Esq 
and Australia.) 

Thomas Dent, Esq. (Messrs. Palmer, M:ckillop, Dent, and 
Co. London.) 

William Dent, Esq. late Director of the Hon. the East India 
Company. 

George Dewhurst, Esq. Manchester. 

W. Giadstone, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co. Lon- 
don. 

Adam Steuart Gladstone, Esq. (Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, 
and Co. Liverpool 

faml. Gregson, Esq. M.P. (Messrs. Gregson and Co. London.) 

Capt. Hall, R.N. C.B. F.R.S. Director of the Peninsular and 

iental Steam Navigation Company. 

Christopher Rawson, Esq. (Messrs. Rawson, Sons, and Co 
London 

Bric Carrington Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, Lombard Street, London 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. late of Madras Civil Service. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers—-Messrs. Giyn, Mills, and Co. and Messrs. Smith, 
Pay ne, and Smiths 
Solicitors—Messrs. C. H. and W. Freshfield and Newman. 
Brokers—Messrs. Scott, Corthorn, and Scotts. 
Secretary—Charies Lennox Peel, Esq. 

The urgency of the undertaking is universally admitted. 
The remuncrative results are placed beyond all doubt. Per 
fect immunity from all risk is secured by the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, and by the guarantees of the Government, the 
East India Company, and the contractors. Asa great and 
important national question, it is only necessary to urge 
upon al! who feel any interest in securing immediate tele 
graphic communication with India to give their earnest and 
cordial support to an enterprise which is brought before the 
public with this sole object. 

Applications for Shares may be sent to the brokers, Messrs. 
Scorr, Contuorn, and Scorrs 16, Throgmorton Street, 
or to the Company's offices, No. 8, Moorgate Street; but no 
application will be considered unless a deposit of 1. on each 
share applied for is previously made to the bankers of the 

pany. The deposit will be returned if the application is 
not acceded to. 





Messrs. Dalgety and Co. London 





is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228. PICCADILLY. 
s -INA > 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and al! cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Tney 
are porous, licht in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
Postage 6d. 
Joun Wuite Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly, London. 


TJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS remarkable for their efficacy in euring Diseases 
of the Skin.—Scurvy, ringworm, and other cutaneous dis- 
orders are engendered by the impurity of the blood, and the 
only sure means of eradicating such complaints is to unde: 
acourse of Holloway's Pil's, and at the same time 
externally his invaluable Ointment. Cures by these extra- 
ordinary medicines are daily attested, proving their asto- 
nishing efticacy in purifying the blood, strengthening the 
constitution, and reestablishing the best of health; they 
are equally beneficial in curing wounds, &c. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Hotioway's Establishments, 244, Strand, Lendon, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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HE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LON- 

DON Issues (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and 

Letters of Credit payable in all the chief cities and towns on 

the Continent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 

44 per cent, being | per cent below the minimum rate of 

discount of the Bank of England, on sums of money placed 
on deposit, subject to a few days’ notice. 

Lothbury, and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER | 


| and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commis- 
sion. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit 
on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. City Office, 
Lothbury. Branches—Westminster, 1, St. James's Square ; 
Bloomsbury, 214, High Holborn ; Southwark, 3, Wellington 
Street, Borough; Eastern, 57, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Marylebone, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 
217, Strand. The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 
§00/. and upwards at the Bank or any of its Branches is now 
4} per cent. 

J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


p> DIA and LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
—INDIAN ASSURANCES. Military Officers or Civi 
proceeding to India may effect Assurances on their li 
greatly reduced rates, on application at the Offices as above. 
A. R. IRVINE, Manager. 


}{OCSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 

Preliminary Capital 50,000/. in 10,000 Shares of 5/. each 

Investments of the Company are calculated to pay a Divi- 
dend of at least 8 per Cent 

The liability of Shareholders is limited to the ameunt of 
their Shares 

Applications for Shares to be made to 

RICHARD HODSON, See 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Prospectuses forwarded on applic 


)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 

Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander,Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Cc. James M‘Mahon, Esq 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 

















tion 


Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charics Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


/ RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 





Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician— Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000. a year. 





Premiums to assure 100/. Whole Term. 

r a ~ 

One Seven With Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits. Profits 
20 ..£017 8 .. £019 9 £115 10 11 
De BS BB we 3 BF 5 207 
@.-~ 3 868. 169 307 214 10 
so .. 1M 1 119 10 468 4 on 
60 324 612 9 6 Olo 
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MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock E. BATES, Resident Director. 


> > > > 
PRE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 
WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
(equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 2ls.— 
Caution: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged ; it bears in 
white letters the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c."" and 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons.” Sold 
at 20, ton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 
IFTY THOUSAND CURES have been 
effected without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, 
by DU BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in 
the effectual removal of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatu- 
lency, Phiegm, ail nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
constipation, dysentery, diarrhaa, acidity, palpitaiton, 
heartburn, headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, debility, de- 
mdency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness at the 
mach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, con- 
sumption, also children’s complaints. To the most en- 
feebdied it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
Genera! Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it afterall other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Lib., 2s. 9¢.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lls.; 12%b., 22s.; the I2Ib. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and (>. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly; 330, Strand; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 
63, and 150, Oxford Street ; 49, Bishopsgate Strect Within 














} Country. 
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DUCATION IN PARIS.—Madlle 
DE CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs, 
Bray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaillot, Champs Elysées. 
RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PUPILS. Refer’ 
ence permitted to the Rev. Dr. Emerton, Principal of Han 
well College, who will forward a Prospectus on lication 


IANOFORTES for SALE at CHap. 
A PELL'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard 
Erard, &c. for SALE or HIKE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street’ 











HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private nse or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUY, 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Ijys- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
[THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas ; three stops, 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, 
George Street, Hanover Square. 


I ADIES’ INDIA AND WEDDING 
4 OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, from their 
many years’ experience and extensive Stock, are enabled to 
furnish these orders at a short notice, in a very superior 
style, at wholesale prices. 11, Wigmore Street. Established 
1792. 


TL > = = 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
+ ry a 
NDIA.—MOURNING ON CREDIT, 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders ona 
broad commercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 
families who in consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attire. 
Orders by post or otherwise attended te in Town or 

















The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 247, 249, 251, Regent Street—JAY'S. 


> > 5 7 
Keke FOREIGN TOUR, THE SEA- 

SIDE, DEER-STALKING, OR GROUSE-SHOOTING 

Garments of Mixed Colours and Substances prepared 
for each purpose 
THE SUIT IS £5, 
and consists of Coat, Trousers, Waistcort, and Cap, with 
a Waterproof Cape to be rolled up in a Couricr-bag, or 
Hold-all, to be worn by a strap passing over the shoulder ; 
this latter, (viz. Travelling-bag,) will form the only extra 
charge. To be had only of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114,116,118, 120, REGENT STREET ; 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


) ESSRS. H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 
me Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 


















MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced.............. 400 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced........... 5 0 0 
EVENING DRESS COATS ......42 12 Gand 310 0 
FROCK OOATS .«.. 0.00005 - 3 3 Oand 40 0 
ANGOLA Morning Coats coccces me 8 2 OS 

- Wai +. from 010 6 

” TS .. from 1 1 0 
Their Registered Palet escooce 8 SB O 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. ........-6.eeesceeeccee 110 


Boys’ Clothing charged according to size 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, aud Clerica! 


Robes. 

Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, 

DINNEFORD'S x 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy , and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixxeronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 
HE SPECTATOR, second-hand, 


WANTED PERMANENTLY. Address, H. Brapsvay, 
ton. 


T HE STATESMAN,.—No. I. of 

THE STATESMAN, a First-Class WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, will be published on Saturpay, Oc- 
roser 10th, price Sixpence, stamped; Fivepence, un- 
stamped. Published by Witt1am Houma, 265, Strand. 


JOPULAR MODERN WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, quite clean for 
binding, are offered to the public by Cawrnorn and 
Hutr—Life of Charlotte Bronté, 2 vols. 11s. published 
at 24s.; Two Years Ago, 3 vols. Ils. published at 31s. 
6d.; The Professor, by the Author of ** Jane Eyre,” 2 
vols. 6s. 6d. published at 21s. ; Below the Surface, 3 
vols. 14s. published at 31s. 6d.; Elizabeth de Valois, 2 
vols. 8s. published at 2ls.; Kane’s Arctic Expedition, 
2 vols. 17s. published at 36s.; Dr. Barth’s Travels in 
Africa, 3 vols. 2/. published at 3/. 3s.—24, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross. 
Recently completed, 
HE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, illustrated by upwards 
of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 
in the very first style of the art, after Drawings by Tur- 
NER, LANDSEER, STANFIELD, WILKIE, Roperts, FRITH, 
Warp, Parris, Ecwore, Parn, &c. ineluding Por- 
traits of the historical personages described in the 
Novels. 

This Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest In- 
treductions and Notes, and some curious additions to 
** Guy Mannering ” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor, 
besides a carefully prepared Index to the whole of the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Hovrsror aad 
SroneMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 





c 
Jornhill, London 
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Just published, price 6s. cloth, 2 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA: 
How to Prevent Another. By Jonn Bruce 
Norron, Esq. Barrister-at-law, Madras. 
ae Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 








Just published, foolscap Rvo. price 4s. : 
NGLISH POETRY for Use in the 
Yy COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL, The 
arts complete in | vol. 
jae Nae ats nang le and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool: Wess and Hunt. 


Early in October, two volumes, post 8vo. 


I An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
C.B. Author of “* The Prairie Bird,”’ ** Travels in North 
rica,” Xe. i 
a oe Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
: This day , &vo cloth, price 10s. 
ETTERS ON CONNOISSEURSHIP ; 
or the Anatomy of a Picture. With 
on National Galleries, and the Mission of the Modern 
Artist. By Wiitiam Noy WILKINs. | 
Carman and Hac, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in post 8vo price 10s. 62. cloth, 
HE STORY OF MY GIRLHOOD, 


By Mrs. Henry Lyncu. 
“ Pleasant little pictures | and Mrs. Lynch has worked 
of domestic life." —Examiner it in a manner worthy of 


—Spec , herself The Story of my 
Girthood has our cordial re- 


commendation. ''—Leader 


“ Pleasant writing 
tator | 
“It is elegantly written, 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 
Re IES LE RE OE, 
This day is published, 8vo. sewed, price 2s. ; or 2s, 2d. 

: by post, 
NDIA; its Commerce, Resources, and 
Prospects. By Macirop Wyte, Esq. First Judge 
of the Calcutta Court of Small Canses. 
London: W. H. Datrox, Bookseller to the Queen, 
28, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





Just published, New Work by the Author of 
* Blenheim,” price 5s. 
ABOUR AND LIVE. A Story by the 

i Author of ** Blenheim.” r, : 

“An excellent story with an excellent purpose; it 
jeaves a cheerful, pleasant, bracinz influence on the 
reader.”—Athrnaum. 

London : Published by Wiitiam Freeman, 69, 


Fleet Street. 





vow ready, price 2s. 6 


N . 6d. 
OLONEL SMITH’S PANORAMIC 
VIEW OF DELHI AND THE ENVIRONS, 
from sketches taker on the spot in 1855-’6. Large 
sheet Imperial, beautifully L:thographed in Tints, by 
M. Fovcnr. This will be found to be the most authen- 
tic view published. 
London: Epwarp Gover, 9, Prince’s Street, Bedford 
Row. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS I. 
By Special Imperial Command. 


Nearly ready, to be published simultaneously with the 
Russian, French, and German Editions, 8vo, 
EMOIk OF THE REMARKABLE 

EVENTS which attended the ACCESSION TO 

THE THRONE of the LATE EMPEROR NICHO- 

LAS I. OF RUSSIA, drawn up by H. I. Majesty, 

and under his own inspection. 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, — 


his day, price Ls. 
W HAT TO OBSERVE, 
A Walk through the “ Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition” at Manchester, under the guidance of Dr. 
Waacex, pointing out only the finest works of Art. 
A Companion to the Official atalogue. 

The object of this shilling guide is to save the visitor 
the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of 
leaving unseen, any of the finest works in that col- 
lection of many thousand objects. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street; and W. H, 
Smrru and Son, Strand. 


A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR, 
KINGSLEY'S “ WESTWARD HO!” 
Just ready, in one handsomely-printed volume, 
pages,) crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
*,* A few copies of the Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
crown S8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. are still on hand. 
ws TWARD HO! or the VOYAGES 
and ADVENTURES of Sir AMVAS LEIGH, 
Knight, of Burrough in the Countyo Devon, in the 
Reign of her most glorious M ajesty Queen Elizabeth. 
Rendered into Modern English by Caartes Kuves.ey. 
Cambridge: Macmri.an and Co, 


520 


Price One Shilling, bds. 
proue PHASES OF LOVE, 
lated by’G. H. Krxos.ey. 
“We are happy to congratulate Mr. Kingsley on 
this his first literary effort, and hope he may eminently 
distinguish himself by giving to the world something 
as acceptable as ‘ Westward Ho’ and ‘* Two Years 
Since,’ the delightful works of his brother.”—Aforn- 
ing Herald. 
London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, Fan ingdon 
Street 


RUSSELL S MUDEKN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 


Trans- 





: In I vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, i 
USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMIZED. For the Use of Students and 


Schools. Forming a complete Text-book of Modern 
History, a perfect Treasury of Facts, Dates, and Im- 
portant Events, the History of Kingdoms and States, 
and of the Lives of Celebrated Characters, With an 
Index. 

It has been the author’s aim to supply what has 
long been wanting in English literature, a handbook 
in which the chief events of modern history are set 
forth in a clear, concise, and intelligent form. 

_All candidates for offices in her Majesty’s Civil Ser- 
vice are examined in ‘* Russell’s Modern ‘Europe.” 

London: Grorce Rovriencr and Co. Farringdon 

Street. 


TASSAN ; or the Child of the Pyramids, | 





Remarks | 





TOM 


The Third Edition of 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 


995 








By AN OLD BOY, 


Will be published in a few days, in crown 8&vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 





MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’'S NEW VOLUME. 


This day, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Sie 


POEMS.” 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “ A Life Drama, and other Poems.” 


Cambridge : 


MACMILLAN and Co, 





POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum of 


Scotland. 


In foolscap 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, in ornamental stiff covers, One Shilling. 


“* This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates... . . 


The names 


of the Gates were these—Ear Gate, Eye Gate, Mouth Gate, Nose Gate, 
and Feel Gate.”’—Bunvyan’s Holy War. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
“petal CHOW ; being Selections from a 
Journal kept in India. 

By the Viscountess FALKLAND. 

**Few writers upon India enjoyed the advantages 
possessed by Lady Falkland, who as wife to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay had access to every source of in- 
formation, and hence her journal has a reality about 
it which, coupled with the acute observation and 
good descriptive powers of the authoress, renders it as 
pleasant reading as we could desire.”"— Press. 

Hunrsr and Biackert, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


| 


| 





THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


By “ Scrvrator.” 
Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 
Briscoe. 

**A work of considerable merit. Mrs. Briscoe draws 
her characters with power and feeling; she describes 
scenery well, her dialogues are animated and natural, 
and many of the tableaux from domestic life remind 
us of the magic pencil of Miss Austin.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


“A very delightful tale. The power displayed 
in the whole story of seizing upon and delineating the 


various forms of human impulse, fully entitle the book 


to its name of ‘ True to Nature.’ "—John Bull, 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 
Lady Cuaatrerton. 3 vols. 

** Lady Chatterton’s clever novel.” —Ezaminer. 

** A novel of lofty moral purpose, of great descrip- 
tive power, of high-toned feeling, and of admirable 
sentiment.” — Observer. 

Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


Lord Wiriu1am Lennox. 
Hurst and Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND.” . 
HE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. By Cnarwes 
Reape, Author of “* Never too Late to Mend.” 
8vo. price 2s, This day. 








U. 


U I T 
By the Author of “* The Initials.’ 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 
ill. > 
UINLAND; or Varieties in 
f American Life, 2 vols. 
“ Brisk, scenic, and entertaining.” — Atheneum. 


S ’ 


SPEN COURT. By Surrvey Brooks, 
Author of ** Miss Violet and her Offers.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. [Just ready. 


Vv. 
HE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By Major Waxsurroy, R.A. M.P. Author of 
** Hochelaga.” Crown 8vo. 2s. [Just ready. 


VI 
NNE SHERWOOD. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 
** A most remarkable publication, graven in letters 
of fire.” — Press. 


vil. 
a RETIRED FROM BUSI- 
i NESS. By Dr. Doran. 
Second and Revised Edition, 2 vols. with Tlustrations, 
wice 21s. | Just ready, 
London: Ricuarp Brenxriery, New Burlington Street. 


Crown | 





V ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
October Number (No, XXIV. New Series) should be 
sent to the Publisher not later than the 24th mver, : 
BILLS, &c. by the 28th. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S 


Recent Publications. 





ESSAYS, 


Contributed to ** Blackwood's Magazine,” 


By the Rev. Jouw Eaoues, M.A. Author of “ The 
Sketcher.” Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


THE ATHELINGS: 
OR THE THREE GIFTS. 


By Mrs. Oxrenanr, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
Volume I. now published, 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGI- 
NATIVE. 
By Professor Wi.so0m. 
4 vols. 24s. 
BOTHWELL: A POEM. 
By W. Bowoxpsroune Avrovy, D.C.L. 
Author of “* Lays of the Cavaliers.” 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 





THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Bon Gavuutter. 


New Edition, with Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. 8s. 6d. 


JESSIE CAMERON; 


A Highland Story. By the Lady Racugt Buri re, 
\ New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


CURRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


By Cuartes Putuurs, Esq. B.A, 
4 New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 
By J. D. Bonruwick. 
With eieatetens 8vo. Lis. 





THE SKETCHER,. 


By the Rev. Joun Eaoves, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 103. 64, 





WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 


D.C.L. A Uniform Edition. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Patermoster 
Row, Londen, 
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THE 


HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 


ALEXANDRE and SON have made this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVES, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for CHAPELS, and is 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 
The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution, 


ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &e. 


AND BY 


The Professors of ihe Conservatoire de Yaris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
Ten TO Firry-FIVE GUINEAS. 
These are brought to the greatest perfection, 
And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 


Voice or Pianoforte. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 
ALEXANDRE’S 
CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES 
9 
WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS, 


The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS 
From Twenty GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co, have just 


OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 
LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, Kitten Street, Hanover Square. 


London: Printed by Josree Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ctayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St 


Dunstan’s in the West, ia she City of Lon:ion; ai vd My + shee \ by the aforesaid Joserm Cuayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Preciact of the Savoy, Strand, in 
the County of Middlesex.—Sarvn DAY, 19th Serremner 1857. 
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